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Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE has just 
reached her eighty-fifth birthday, but 
you would have to hear her say so, or 
look into a copy of ‘‘Who ’s Who in 
America,’’ to believe it. Mrs. Howe 
was in New York visiting her daughter, 
Mrs. John Elliott, only a short time 


ago, and I had the pleasure of meeting 


her in Mr. Elliott’s studio. I have 
known Mrs. Howe for a great many 
years—ever since I was a child—but I 
have never known her to be brighter 
or more interested in what is going on 
around her than she is to-day. Her 
portrait, by Mr. Elliott, represents her 
as being a very old woman, which of 
course she is, as far as years go, but she 
does not really look as old as the por- 
trait makes her out to be. Mr. Elliott 
has got her eyes exactly; he has given 
them the expression that they might 
have had on that memorable night when 
she sprang from her bed and, under the 
influence of inspiration, wrote the fa- 
mous *‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ 
“*Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord’’ is the opening 
line of this poem, and the expression 
in the eyes of this portrait is that of 
one who did indeed see the glory of 
the coming of the Lord. This por- 
trait of Mrs. Howe has just been pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, where it will have its permanent 


place. The museum is to be congrat- 
ulated, but why was Boston caught 


napping? 
3 


Mr. Elliott had a most interesting 
exhibition in New York during April. 
It was, as one might say, small and 
select. There were not many pictures 
in it, but they showed much variety of 
style and subject. Mr. Elliott is a 
painter of undoubted refinement and 
delicacy, and yet there is a noticeable 
vigor in his work, not only in his deco- 
rations for the Boston Library but in 
his portraits. 

> 


The Browning poem,‘‘A Miniature,” 
published in the April number of THE 
CRITIC, was not a Browning poem after 
all. It came to this office through such 
convincing sources that its authenticity 
was not questioned. Now Dr. Furni- 
vall, who stood sponsor for it, says, in 
The Westminster Gazette: ‘*A poem 
lately reprinted and circulated by me 
as Browning’s—‘A Miniature,’ from the 
Rugby magazine, 7he Stby/,—has been 
declared by the editor of that extinct 
journal to be the work of a Mrs. Watts- 
Jones. It is the cleverest and best 
imitation of Browning’s handicraft 
that I have ever seen, and completely 
took in many of us old Browningites.” 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


If Dr. Furnivall could be deceived 
in a matter of this sort, it is not sur- 
prising that the editor of THE CRITIC 
was equally credulous in the matter. 


2 
Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim has al- 
ready reached the position of a success- 


ful author. His latest book sprang 
suddenly into popular favor in this 
country. His first book to attract 
wide attention was ‘‘The Traitors.”’ 
His new one, in a very different vein, 
is ‘‘Anna the Adventuress,’’ an amus- 
ing study of the character of two sisters, 


Anna and Annabel. Mr. Oppenheim 
is only thirty-five years of age. He is 
an Englishman with a Boston wife. 
Messrs Dodd, Mead & Co. published 
‘The Traitors,’’ Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. ‘‘Anna the Adventuress.”’ 


In reply to a letter from an Italian 
editor, Mark Twain, who is now in 
Italy, wrote: 


I shall be glad to receive that copy of the 
Antologia and I thank you. I shall try to read it 
—and fail, as I can’t read anything higher up than 
newspaper Italian. I have neglected the living 





languages and shall not learn the dead 
ones until I am dead and need them. 


If death is the price of dead 
languages, let us hope it will 
be a long time before Mr. 
Clemens learns to speak them. 
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Mr. Poultney Bigelow has 
recently paid a short visit to 
this his native country. His 
permanent home—if the term 
‘‘permanent ”’ may really now 
be applied to such a bird of 
passage as he—is in Munich, 
where his children are now 
disporting themselves in cosy | 
apartments on Kaulbach-. 
strasse. During the course 
of a month he fulfilled a 
number of engagements to 
lecture, both East and West. 
Mr. Bigelow has accepted the 
newly created chair of Col- 
onial Policy and Economy at 
Boston University, and will 
assume his new duties during 
the coming winter. Meantime 


he has made arrangements 

with Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
for another trip around the world, the 
results of which are first to appear in 
their magazine, and later on in book 


form. The trip is to be undertaken 
for a specific purpose, namely, for the 
close and impartial investigation of 
governmental and economic methods 
employed at present in a number of 
the less known colonies, particularly in 
Africa. With that end in view he will 
visit, amongst others, the German colo- 
nies both on the West and East coasts. 
One of these is German Southwest 
Africa, where a war is on with the re- 
bellious Hereros and Hottentots. The 
little-known French colony of Djibouti, 
adjoining Abyssinia, will also come in 
for a share of his attention. Cape 
Colony and the former Boer states will 
be critically judged as to their condition 
under re-established British sovereignty. 
Probably a part of the Far East will be 
investigated for a similar purpose. 
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This is the latest portrait of Mrs. 
John Van Vorst, the author of ‘‘The 
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MRS. JOHN VAN VORST 


Woman Who Toils’’ and ‘‘The Issues 
of Life,’’ but it is not a particularly 
good one. Mrs. Van Vorst is again 
in Paris, where she has made her home 
for many years. 
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In the March number of THE CRITIC, 
I quoted Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s theory that women were to be 
blamed for part of the loss of life in the 
Chicago theatre disaster. She argued 
that women were encouraged to be ex- 
citable and timid, and that their panic- 
at-a-mouse tendency is transmitted to 
their sons—with terrible results in panic 
on a larger scale. Apropos of this a 
reader of THE CRITIC writes from 
Riverside, California: 


Picking up the March CRITIC, away on this other 
side of the continent, I was especially interested 
in Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s curious conclu- 
sions in the matter of the Iroquois fire in Chicago. 
I should never dream of setting up my amateur 
opinions in opposition to Mrs. Gilman's carefully 
thought out theories, but there is no harm in telling 
a little tale that illustrates another point of view. 
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I have met, this winter, here at Riverside, a young 
man whose sister was in the theatre that dreadful 
afternoon, She was the hostess of a box-party, 
made up wholly of her school-girl friends—seven of 
them I think—and succeeded in ‘‘ getting them all 
. out alive,” as her brother puts it. When I asked 
him how she was able to do it, he said, ‘‘ Well, you 
see, she’s captain of her basket-ball team, and 
used to seeing and acting quick. And she’s an 
athletic sort.” 


2 
‘The monthly paper that I edit,” 
writes Miss Isabel McDougal, ‘‘has an 


MR. STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


enormous circulation 
among people of the 
farms and country vil- 
lages. Weare runnin 

in it as a serial ‘‘ The 
Claim Jumpers,” one 
of Stewart Edward 
White's early stories, 
and we requested of 
the author one of his 
portraits to use with it. 
You may see by the 
photograph I send you 
how gallant a figure the 
young author cuts, with 
his dog, his putties, and 
his broad-brimmedcow- 
boyhat. Here isaletter 
proving that the heart 
of the country maid 
is susceptible to others 
than the matinée idol : 


Deak Sir: I know you will 
be surprised when you read 
what I have toask you. Iam 
asking you to do me a small 
favor. I saw inthe Woman's 
World a picture whitch at- 
tracted my attention and set 
me to wondering it was of a 
young man. very nice looking. 
and I am at a loss whether it 
is a real photo or a painted one 
I will send you the picture and 
sincerly hope you can tell me 
something about it I think he 
was the Author of the story 
the clame jumper. but am not 
{ shure now I hope you will not 
| throw this in the wast basket 

and let it go at that I want to 
hear from you soon I will be a 
thousand times obliged, yours 
sincerly 

P. S. if this man be single and you ever chance 
to see he give him my P. O. address or let him see 
this letter you will be doing me a great fayor and 
you will never regret it. 
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There seems to be no end to the 
number of really good authors who are 
cropping up. Outside journalistic cir- 
cles Miss Miriam Michelson was un- 
known a few weeks ago. To-day every 
one who reads novels has read ‘‘In the 
Bishop’s Carriage ’’’ and enjoyed it. It 
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is a striking book. Miss Michel- 
son is a trained journalist, and 
she knows how to blue-pencil 
herself. 

2 


Dr. Rolfe’s edition of Shake- 
speare, in forty volumes, is en- 
tirely reset and re-edited for 
school use. Apparently there is 
no envy, hatred, and malice be- 
tween Shakespearian scholars, - 
for Dr. Horace Howard Furness 
has written to Dr. Rolfe: 


Thanks and ever thanks for this new 
‘‘ Lear.” Ihave looked it through with 
care, and, good as your former edition is, 
this is, out of all whooping, better. Your 
notes are all solid, nutritious food, none 
of your innutritious chaff about texts. 
This present edition is a delightful ex- 
ponent of the advance the whole Shake- 
spearian world has taken within the last 
twenty-five years. 


2 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. have had the good fortune 


to obtain the American rights 
of the Great Masters series, 
published in London by Wil- 
liam Heinemann with phenom- 


enal success. These reproductions are 
made by a new process invented by Mr. 
Bendixon, the inventor of the phono- 
graph, and while they can be sold for 
an extremely low price the process is 
even finer than that of photogravure. 
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The room for missionary work both 
in Porto Rico and New York was illus- 
trated by an incident recently occurring 
in the office of a prominent New York 
magazine. A subscriber in Porto Rico 
wrote to the magazine saying: ‘‘In a 
recent issue you mentioned ‘The Pro- 
verbs of Solomon.’ Will you kindly 
tell me where I can get a copy of this 
book and at what price?’’ And the 
subscription department of the maga- 
zine came to the editorial department 
to get the information! 


a 
The publishers of ‘‘ Aladdin & Co.,’’ 


Messrs. Holt, tell us that ex-Mayor 
Herbert Quick of Sioux City, is ‘‘an 


MISS MIRIAM MICHELSON 


active man.’” A man who has been 
a mayor of such a hustling town as 
Sioux City, and who is distinguished 
by the name of Quick, could hardly 
fail to be active. 
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Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln, author of 
“‘Cap’n Eri,” was born in Brewster, 
Mass., on February 13, 1870. Brewster 
is a typical Cape Cod town, settled by 
the Pilgrims or their descendants soon 
after the landing at Plymouth, and was 
named for Elder Brewster, one of the 
Mayflower’s passengers. It is—or 
rather was, for Cape Cod life has 
changed greatly in the past twenty 
years—the home of retired sea captains 
and ship-owners, and all of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s early associations had to do with 
the sea. That the love for salt water 
in the author of ‘‘Cap’n Eri” is a nat- 
ural inheritance is proven by the fact 
that his father, Joseph Lincoln, ran 
away to sea at the age of fourteen, was 
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MR. HERBERT QUICK 


captain of a full-rigged ship when he 
was twenty-three, and died in the har- 
ness while on a voyage to Charleston, 
S. C., in December of the year in which 
his son was born. From his mother 
also Mr. Lincoln inherited a love for 
the ocean. Her only brother followed 
the sea and her ancestors for genera- 
tions had sailed back and forth over 
the wet parts of the world. In this 
little “longshore village Mr. Lincoln 
spent his boyhood, and to it he returns 
each summer for rest and the renewal 
of old associations. 

He attended the village schools at 


Brewster until he was twelve years old, 
when, with his mother, he left the Cape . 
to live in one of the Boston suburbs 
and to complete his education in the 
schools of Boston. 

After some experience in business 
and banking houses, Mr. Lincoln de- 
cided that as a banker or bookkeeper 
he would not, nor did he desire to, 
shine, and, having some natural talent 
for drawing, he determined to study 
art. He entered the class of Henry 
Sandham, the well-known illustrator, 
and remained there for some time, 
making pictures and thoroughly en- 
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joying it. In company with a friend, 
afiother student, he rented a small 
studio in Pemberton Square, Boston, 
where many drawings were made and 
a few sold. This little trip into Bo- 
hemia he counts as one of the pleasant- 
est experiences of his life. Mr. Lincoln 
now lives with his wife and son at 
Hackensack, N. J., which is about as 
far from Bohemia as any place I know. 


HB 


On another page of THE CRITIC will 
be found a review of Miss Margery Wil- 
liams’s novel, ‘‘The Price of Youth,” 
which the reviewer places second to 
Miss Glasgow's ‘‘ The Deliverance.”’ 
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I have received a number of anony- 
mous letters lately to which, of course, 
I can pay noattention. Some of them 
have been signed by names but without 
addresses. I have looked in the direc- 
tory to see if any such persons existed, 
but have not foundthem. It seems to 
me that if a man is not ashamed of 
what he wants to say he will sign his 
name and give his address. It- cer- 


MISS MARGERY WILLIAMS 


MR. JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


tainly is the only way to receive any 
attention, for the writing of an anony- 
mous letter is about as low a thing as 
a person can be guilty of. It is not 
only low but it is cowardly. 

2 

Miss Jane Addams is engaged on a 
new book, which will have quite a Tol- 
stoyan title, ‘‘The Newer Ideals of 
Peace.”’ It will not be ready for pub- 
lication for some time, for the founder 
of Hull House can only work at it by 
snatches. Her time is seldom her own. 
From the Greek fruit peddler who is 
taken alarmingly ill, from the Hun- 
garian urchin chased by the police, to 
the ward garbage inspector, or the 
directors of the Civic Federation, all 
demand Miss Addams’s assistance, and 
all receive it. When she wants to do 
any literary work she has to flee toa 
hiding-place in a friend’s house, for in 
her own home she is at every one’s 
beck and call. 

If a ballot were taken on the question, 
Who is Chicago’s most eminent citi- 
zen? I believe Miss Addams would be 
found to head the list. Mayor Harri- 
son is widely known politically, and 
Theodore Thomas musically, but have 
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their reputations or their work made 
any impression on, let us say, Russia, 
France, or Italy? - 


22 


Some one says that foreign nations 
form a sort of contemporaneous pos- 
terity. At the time of the Paris Ex- 
position, Miss Addams was trying to 
obtain some information as to the 
status of social settlements in Europe 
from a really famous sociologist. But 
the very name of settlement seemed 
unknown to him. As clearly as she 
could she explained the spirit and aims 
of a settlement. Then he understood. 
‘Mais oui! parfattement/ Madame 
means a ‘hullhouse.’’’ Here was an 
individual instance so famed that it 
became a generic title. 

In the famous conferences of that 
Exposition year, Frenchmen, with all 
their gallantry, did not entirely relish 
woman’s share—at least on the more 
serious subjects. It puzzled them 
greatly that the United States should 
have sent a woman delegate to confer 
on sociology with the deep thinkers of 
the old world. They treated her with 
an extraordinary amount of deference. 
They opened doors, they handed 
chairs, they bowed, they rose to their 
feet on her appearance; but they 
showed not the least regard for her 
opinion,—that is, at the opening of the 
conferences. By the end they had 
learned that this gentle lady, who made 
no claims, stayed contentedly in the 
background, spoke only when asked to 
do so, could speak straight to the point, 
knew her subject thoroughly, and was 
full of information and ideas they were 
glad to elicit. To their credit be it 
said that they acknowledged her value 
in the most flattering way, by eagerly 
consulting her. 
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It is nothing new for Miss Addams 
to win people over. The most ob- 
stinate and grasping of landlords will 
grant needed repairs, or open his 
purse-strings for a cause set before him 
in Miss Addams’s direct, unaffected 
manner, with a quiet confidence that 
he will do the right thing. Truly, ‘‘in 
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quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” 

And yet Hull House has not at its 
head a successful money-getter, like 
the University of Chicago. It is often 
said to-day that men of great wealth 
acquired by questionable means give 
donations to worthy objects as a sort 
of moral whitewash. So far as I know 
Hull House is the only institution 
which has the gifts of a rich man, be- 
cause it disapproved of the origin of his 
riches. 

**I remember,” writes a friend in 
Chicago, ‘‘Miss Addams referring, not 
at all sensationally, one day to ‘the first 
murderer I ever knew,’ as though all 
her acquaintance lay among criminals.” 

That first murderer she ever met 
‘twas a steady, decent emigrant, de- 
fending his old father from hoodlums, 
and badgered by them into shooting. 
Miss Addams'’s influence for him lay in 
understanding and making others un- 
derstand his confused, unhappy condi- 
tion. It was part of her boundless 
compassion for ignorant, helpless for- 
eigners cast from a Russian ghetto or 
a Sicilian farm into the bustle of a great 
alien city. The same feeling led her to 
the unpopular step of going bail for 
some so-called Anarchists, when,shortly 
after President McKinley’s death, the 
police had out a drag-net for every one 
of radical ideas. Among the suspects 
were bewildered girls of seventeen, who 
had visited at a flat on one of whose 
floors lived a man who was believed to 
be an acquaintance of a woman who 
talked anarchy!”’ 
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It is hard for those who only know 
Miss Elizabeth Robins by her most 
famous book, “‘The Open Question,”’ 
to realize that she is the author of ‘‘ The 


Magnetic North.’’ The two books are 
as opposite as the poles. ‘‘The Open 
Question”’ is a problem novel; ‘‘The 
Magnetic North” is a story of adven- 
ture. Miss Robins got her facts at first 
hand. She went to the Klondyke for 
them and spent a winter at Cape Nome. 
Her adventurous spirit came near cost- 
ing her her life, but I am happy to say 
that she is now well again and more 
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vigorous than ever. ‘The Magnetic 
North” has had a great success in Eng- 
land and it should have a greater suc- 
cess in this country, where the scene is 
laid and to which Miss Robins belongs, 
though she has spent the later years of 
her life in England. 


 ] 


Laurence Hope, as I have said be- 
fore in these columns, is the pen name 
of a lady, and I publish this portrait to 
prove the statement. The publisher, 
Mr. John Lane, in his circular describ- 
ing the translations made by Laurence 
Hope, ‘India’s Love Lyrics’”’ and 
‘Stars of the Desert,’’ gives this ‘‘ well- 
meant ’’ warning: 

‘*Let the reader who desires to enjoy 
the real beauties of this collection, never 
forget as he reads, that these are the 
love songs of young Eastern blood, 
whose laws of conduct were framed to 
fit their temperament, not ours.”” 

2 

The newly organized Lyceum Club 
of London will be restricted in mem- 
bership to women :— 

Who have done literary, illustrating, 
educational, scientific, or medical work. 

Who are the wives of men so engaged. 

Who hold college degrees, or wito are 
students in the Junior or Senior years 
in college. 

This club offers unusual advantages 
to its members. 
is already financed and will soon be in 
possession of a magnificent club-house 
in Piccadilly, which will probably be 
open for residence in June. Already 
upwards of a thousand English mem- 
bers have been enrolled, and American 
membership is invited. A number of 
American women have responded to 
the invitation; among them Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan, editor of 
Harper's Bazar, Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
bury, Miss Harriet Monroe, Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mrs. Elia M. Peattie, and Mrs. Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman. The initiation 
fee for American members is five dol- 
lars and the annual subscription five 
dollars. For this they have all the 


In the first place, it 
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advantages of English members. One 
special advantage is that they can live 
at the club at from eight to twenty-five 
dollars a week, according to the amount 
they wish to spend. The club-house 
will have every modern appliance for 
comfort, and those who are fortunate 
enough to be members may congratu- 
late themselves. Miss Constance Smed- 
ley, the author of ‘‘ An April Princess,”’ 
is the Honorary Secretary, and was, I 
believe, the originator of the idea. Her 
address is 119 Ashley Gardens, London, 
S. W. Mrs. Degan, 194 Riverside 
Drive, New York, is the club’s repre- 
sentative in America. 


7 J 

The death of the Russian painter, 
Vassili Verestchagin, is an added proof 
of the fact that he lived to make 
the public realize—that war is hell. 
Verestchagin’s pictures were painted to 
prove his belief, and they did prove it. 
His pictures were not made up in the 
studio; he went into the thick of the 
battle to make his sketches, and it was 
on board a battle-ship that he met his 
death. 


“ LAURENCE HOPE” 
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Neith Boyce (Mrs. Hutch- 
ins Hapgood) wrote her first 
novel, ‘‘ The Forerunner,”’ in 


Italy. Itis a rather curious 
novel to have been written in 
a fifteenth century villa un- 
der Italian skies, but that is 
its history. Her new book, 
‘‘The Folly of Others,’’ an 
admirable title by the way, 
is just published by Messrs. 
Fox, Duffield & Co. Neith 
Boyce was married to Mr. 
Hutchins Hapgood in 1899, 
since which time she has 
published two novels. In 
her unmarried days, Mrs. 
Hapgood wrote short stories 
which had decided popular- 
ity on the Pacific coast. 
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Mary MacLane after her 
flamboyant début is now liv- 
ing with Miss Caroline M. 
Branson in the quietest and 
most conservative of New 
England towns at work on 
another book. Miss Branson 
is the devoted friend - who 
lived with Maria Louisa 
Poole and is so constantly . 
alluded to in her books. It appears 
that Miss MacLane delighted in Mrs. 
Poole’s stories, and at a time that 
Messrs. Stone & Co. were publishing 
some of them she expressed her en- 
thusiasm strongly, adding that she had 
always wanted to write and say as 
much to Mrs. Poole herself. ‘*Why, do 
it by all means,’’ advised Miss Lucy 
Monroe, the accomplished ‘‘reader’’ 
for that firm. And from Miss Mac- 
Lane’s letter sprang an invitation to 
visit and an intimacy, which after Mrs. 
Poole’s death drew her eventually into 
sharing the old-fashioned cottage with 
the bereaved Miss Branson. 
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Miss Edith Wyatt is working on a 
book of what she calls fairy tales suited 
to any one over twelve yearsold. Miss 
Blanche Ostertag is working out the 
illustrations. 
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NEITH BOYCE 
(From a photograph by Rena Sheffield) 


The proposed new Bellevue Hospital, 
to replace the present overcrowded in- 
stitution at the foot of East 26th Street, 
will be the largest and finest thing of 
its kind in'existence. Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White have been at work on 
the plans for the past two years, and 
the view from the water front, as shown 
on another page, will be impressive 
both by its size and its beauty. The 
general form. of the pavilions, which 
will constitute a single building, will 
be that of the letter H, the sides ex- 
tending along 26th and 2oth Streets, 
and the crosspiece running parallel with 
First Avenue and the East River. It 
will take ten or twelve years and about 
$12,000,000 to complete the work, a 
modest beginning being made with a 
single pavilion costing only $700,000. 
Even such enormous affairs as the Lon- 
don Hospital, and the many-centuried 
St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s in 
the same cicy, will be eclipsed by the 
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new Bellevue, when finished. The de- 
tached pavilions of St. Thomas’s, like 
the connected pavilions of Bellevue, 
have the great advantage of facing the 


water. 
22 


Andy Adams, the author of “A . 


Texas Matchmaker,’ we are told by 
his publishers, rose from a common 
hand on a cattle ranch to the position 
of foreman on the old: Western Trail. 
After giving up the ranchman’s life he 
became a miner. Now he is a writer. 
‘‘A Texas Matchmaker’’ is his latest 
book. His portrait, given herewith, 
shows that he has not forgotten that 
he was once a cowboy. 


a 


Another recently ‘‘arrived ” author is 
Miss Mary E. aller, whose book, 
‘‘The Wood-Carver of "Lympus,” has 
attracted more than usual attention. 
Miss Waller is a New England woman, 
born in Vermont, but who has spent 
most of her lifein Boston. The scene of 
the story is laid in the Green Mountains 
of Vérmont, near Miss Waller's own 
home. 

2 

The publishers must be in a flourish- 
ing condition at the present time, and 
I am glad to note it. In nearly all the 
literary notes that come to my desk an- 
nouncements are made of books in their 
tenth, twelfth, twentieth, and eighti- 
eth editions, and countless editions of 
many of them are reported as having 
been exhausted before publication. It 
has been said that this is the day of the 
author, but it looks as if it is the day 
of the publisher as well, for if a book 
sells in large quantities the publisher 
as well as the author has his reward. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers send out a 
paragraph in which they say that the 
day of the downtrodden author is past 
and gone. They point to Mr. Richard 
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MR. ANDY ADAMS 


Harding Davis who owns a’ beautiful 
estate, with golf-links of its own, be- 
tween the Hudson River and Long 
Island Sound; to Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
who owns a gold-mine in Mexico;-and 
to Mr. Irving Bacheller, who is ‘con- 
templating. following Mr. Garland’s 
example in buying a gold-mine of his 
own. The paragraph goes onto state 
that Miss Mary Johnston is rich. by her 
pen alone, as is Mrs. Humphry Ward; 
adding that Gen. Lew Wallace “has an 
income of $50,000 a year from his pen. 
As they are his publishers they ought 
to know. I imagine a ‘large part of 
Gen. Wallace’s income comes from the 
dramatization of ‘‘Ben-Hur,’’ which, 
by the way, is to be followed by a 
dramatization of ‘‘The Prince of In- 
dia,’’ to be made by Mr. J. I. C. Clarke, 
and which will be produced by Messrs, 
Klaw & Erlanger. 
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Fiction in the Making 


By ROSS LAWRENCE 


I 


No farther Southwest than Communipaw 
Was it ever my fate to go; 
Nor Indian nor cowboy I ever saw 
Except with a Wild West show: 
But I ’Il weave you a tale of the boundless plains, 
The gulch, and the mining camp, 
The mountain trail, and the burro trains, 
And ranges where wild steers stamp. 
It is true that I flinch at the sound of a gun— 
My nerves are deplorably weak; 
All quarrelsome persons I carefully shun— 
My nature is shrinking and meek: 
But the Alkali Alecks and Piute Petes 
Through my powder-grimed chapters shall prance: 
They shall shoot up the town as they dash through the streets, 
And make the pale tenderfoot dance. 
Oh, it ’s Whoop for the bronco-buster bold! 
And it ’s Wow for the fierce bad man! 
And there ’s always a market for stories told 
On the strenuous border plan. 


II 


I never have sailed on a gallant ship, 
And I ’ve vowed that I never will; 
For it only requires a ferry-boat trip 
To make me unpleasantly ill: 
But I ’ll spin you a yarn of the salt, salt sea, 
And the storm-lashed Atlantic’s' surge, 
Of masts by the board, and of surf a-lee 
That moaneth the sailorman’s dirge. 
I am not quite sure if the mizzen-truck 
Is a rope, or a species of sail; 
If the flying jib-boom with glue is stuck, 
Or merely held fast with a nail: / 
But I ‘ll prate you of main topgallant stay, 
Of capstan and crossjack lift, 
As I tell of a voyage to Far Cathay 
Or where Arctic icebergs drift. 
Then it ’s Yo-heave-ho! and‘Avast below! 
And Shiver the binnacle light! . 
For why ever to sea need a landsman go 
A nautical novel to write? 


III 


In history I was my teachers’ despair 
At school, and I ’ve learned little since; 
I forget whether Louis the Debonair 
Was a German or English prince: 
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But I ’ll write a romance of the Georges’ court, 
Or Virginia under King James, 
With gallants of the Philip Sidney sort, 
And powdered Colonial dames. 
Old fashions in dress I have only seen 
At an Arion fancy ball; 
Nor royalty, saving perhaps a queen 
Of song in a concert hall: 
But my lady shall wear a patch by her nose 
And a Queen Elizabeth ruff, 
And my lord shall swagger in peach-colored hose, 
With a yard of lace on his cuff. 
So it’s Marry, come up! and it °s Varlet, what hol 
By my halidom, sire! and Gadzooks! 
For of history little we need to know 
When making historical books. 





IV 


I never have seen a football game, 
And, judging by common report, 
I would much rather not, for I hold it a shame 
To permit such a brutal sport: 
But my pen shall depict the chalk-lined field 
Where straining young giants meet; 
The stone-wall centre that will not yield, 
And the quarterback’s flying feet. 
My college career was confined to a course 
In one of the business kind; 
For mere exhibitions of physical force, 
I never had muscle nor mind: 
But I ’ll give you the thunderous cheers for the Blue, 
Or the shouts for the Orange and Black, 
When some Chadwick or Poe for a touchdown goes through 
With a dozen men piled on his back. 
And it ’s Siss-boom-ah-Princeton! and Rah-rah-rah- Yale} 
And Brace on the five-yard line! 
For I ’ve seldom known ’varsity football to fail 
In selling a story of mine. 


Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


IT seems rather presumptuous in one 
who is neither a scientist nor a philoso- 
pher to attempt a review of Herbert 
Spencer’s Autobiography,* but I have 
found so much in the book that is 
neither science nor philosophy that I 
have been tempted to undertake the 
agreeable task. Herbert Spencer’s 
Autobiography is a ‘“‘human docu- 
ment,” and as simple in its setting 
forth as the confessions of a child. It 
is introspective from the first page and 
frankness itself. 

The youth of Herbert Spencer was 
not different from that of other intel- 
ligent youths. He studied and ob- 


served and read books and’ worked in 
his father’s laboratory. At the age of 
twenty-three he went to London to go 
into journalism, but it was before he 
took any regular position that he pub- 
lished, in pamphlet form, a series of 
letters to The Nonconformist on ‘*The 


Proper Sphere of Government.’” At 
this time Spencer was reading Carlyle 
with a certain amount of eagerness. 
He read ‘‘Sartor Resartus.”” The 
‘freshness of its presentation and won- 
derful vigor of its style’’ attracted him, 
but he is not aware that it made any 
change in his views of life. At about 
this time he fell in with Emerson and 
then wrote to his friend Lott that here 
and there he met ‘‘with passages that I 
was much pleased with, but as a-whole 
it is too mystical to please me.’” But 
he greatly admired the spirit of the 
man, though he could not agree with 
many of his most prominent ideas. 
Subsequent reading of other collections 
of his lectures and addresses, less mys- 
tical in their character, raised his 
estimate of Emerson. 

Curiously enough, he was a great 
admirer of Shelley. Of ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound”’ he says: ‘‘It is the only 
poem over which I have ever become 
enthusiastic.’’ This he believes was 
due to the fact that it satisfied one of 


** Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography.” ‘2 vols. D. Apple- 
ton & Co, i 


his organic needs—variety. He dis- 
liked ballads, and as he grew older this 
dislike grew ‘‘into a disgust which rose 
almost to exasperation.” 

It could hardly be expected that a 
man of Spencer’s cast of mind would 
care much for theatre or opera. He 
did, however, go occasionally to both. 
He went with a friend to hear ‘‘Son- 
nambula,’”’ and was “dreadfully dis- 
appointed. I was not roused to an 
emotion of anything like enthusiasm 
during the whole time. The incon- 
sistencies of recitative dialogue, the 
singing words of wholly opposite mean- 
ings to the same harmony, etc., so 
continually annoyed me as to destroy 
all the pleasure due to the music or the 
story. Neither was the effect of the 
music so great as I had anticipated.” 

Again, later on, he recurs to the 
same subject, and says that even ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni’’ failed to please him much: 
“‘A string of pretty airs and duets, 
even when supported by fine orchestra- 
tion, did not fulfil my conception of an 
opera.”” What he objected to most 
was the ‘‘gross breaches of probability. 
Though able to listen without too ob- 
trusive a sense of incongruity to the 
melodic renderings of their feelings by 
hero and heroine, since song is natural 
to high emotion, yet I could not help 
making internal protests against the 
extension of musical utterance to other 
characters in the drama who were not 
similarly moved.”’ 

For a man whose work was alto- 
gether scientific, Spencer seemed to 
have a specially keen enjoyment of the 
social side of life, and in his earlier days 
went much to clubs and receptions and 
to dinner parties. The latter he thinks 
a capital recreation for a scientific or 
otherwise studious man. At an eve- 
ning party in the Strand, given by Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Chapman, he met Miss 
Eliza Lynn, afterwards Mrs. Lynn- 
Linton; Mr. Froude, who had ‘‘re- 
cently published with Chapman his 
‘Nemesis of Faith,’ and then bore on 
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his melancholy face the impress of that 
book’’; and Horace Greeley, editor of 
_the New York 7ribune, ‘‘at that time 
a man of much influence.” It was at 
one of these receptions, in the spring 
of 1850, that he first met Mr. G. H. 
Lewes. They happened to leave the 
house at the same time, and discover- 
ing that they were going in the same 
direction they walked together and 
talked. One of their topics was the 
**development hypothesis,”’ and Spen- 
cer remembers surprising Mr. Lewes by 
“‘rejecting the interpretation set forth 
in the ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation.’’’. From this walk dated 
an acquaintance which a year later 
was renewed and presently became an 
intimacy. 

As a companion, he tells us Lewes 
was ‘‘extremely attractive. Interested 
in, and well informed upon, a variety 
of subjects; full of various anecdote, 
and an admirable mimic; it was impos- 
sible to be dull in his company.’’ 
Spencer knew nothing in those days of 
his new friend’s domestic life, or, in- 
deed, ‘‘of anything concerning him 
beyond that which our conversations 
disclosed. But alike then and after- 
wards, I was impressed by his forgiving 
temper and his generosity. Whatever 
else may be thought, it is undeniable 
that he discharged the responsibilities 
which devolved upon him with great 
conscientiousness, and at much cost in 
self-sacrifice, notwithstanding circum- 
stances which many men would have 
made a plea for repudiating them.” 

One sequence of Spencer's intimacy 
with Lewes was that he made the ac- 
quaintance of Carlyle, to whose house 
the former took him toward the close 
of October, 1850. In a letter to Lott 
he says of this evening: 


I spent an evening at Carlyle’s some fortnight 
since. He is a queer creature; and I should soon 
be terribly bored with him were I long in his com- 
pany. His talk is little clse than a continued tirade 
against the ‘‘ horrible, abominable state of things.” 
He was bitter against the Exhibition, amongst other 
things, and was wroth at the exposure to the public 
of such disgusting brutes as the monkeys at the 
zodlogical gardens. He talks much as he writes, 


piling epithet upon epithet, and always the strong- 
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est he can find. You would hardly recognize him 
by the likeness you have. He has much color in 
his cheeks, while your portrait suggests pallor. He 
is evidently fond of a laugh; and laughs heartily. 
But his perpetual grumbling at everything and 
everybody is so provoking, and it is so useless to 
reason with him, that I do not want to see much of 
him, I shall probably cali to look at him two or 
three times a year. His wife is intelligent, but 
quite warped by him. And for your wife’s infor- 
mation I may state that there are no “‘little 
Carlyles.” 


Three visits were all that Spencer 
ever made upon Carlyle. He found 
that he must “either listen to his 
absurd dogmas in silence, which it was 
not in my nature to do, or get into 
fierce argument with him, which ended 
in our glaring at one another. As the 
one alternative was impracticable and 
the other disagreeable, it resulted that 
I dropped the acquaintanceship.”’ 

According to Spencer, Carlyle had 
‘*a morbid desire to find badness every- 
where, unqualified by any goodness, 
He had a daily secretion of curses 
which he had to vent on somebody or 
something.’’ To continue Spencer’s 
criticism of Carlyle, he says that he was 
‘‘anything but a philosopher,’’ and that 
his nature ‘‘was one that lacked co- 
ordination, alike intellectually and 
morally.’’ He was willing, however, 
to believe that much of his irascibility 
and his utterance of bitter and con- 
temptuous speeches about almost 
everybody were in part due to his 
chronic dyspepsia. 

Spencer began by admiring Ruskin, 
but ended by condemning him. He 
did not agree with his views as ex- 
pressed in ‘Stones of Venice,’’ for, on 
looking at the illustrations and reading 
the text, he says: “‘I presently found 
myself called upon to admire a piece of 
work which seemed to me sheer barbar- 
ism.’’ After that he paid no attention 
to Ruskin’s writings, because he had 
no faith in his judgment. 

Spencer met George Eliot when 
**Social Statics’’ was his first book. 
She (then Miss Evans) and his friend 
Chapman took it into their heads that 
he should be married, and they selected 
a lady that they thought would be a 











good wife for him; but when Spencer 
met her he was not pleased. The 
young lady was in his judgment “‘too 
highly intellectual, or,’’ he adds, 
‘‘morbidly intellectual. A small brain 
in a state of intense activity is the best 
description.” 

There was a strong intimacy between 
Spencer and Miss Evans, whom he 
speaks of as the ‘‘translatress’’ of 
Strauss. Why could n’t he say trans- 
lator, and be done with it? They 
visited exhibitions together, went to 
the opera together, and sang songs 
together. Writing of her he says: 


In physique there was, perhaps, a trace of that 
masculinity characterizing her intellect, for though 
of but the ordinary feminine height she was strong- 
ly built. The head, too, was larger than is usual 
in women, It had, moreover, a peculiarity dis- 
tinguishing it from most heads, whether feminine 
or masculine—namely : that its contour was regu- 
lar. Usually heads have here and there either 
flat places or slight hollows, but her head was 
everywhere convex, Striking by its power when 
in repose, her face was remarkably transfigured by 
asmile, The smiles of many are signs of nothing 
more than amusement, but with her smile there 
was habitually mingled an expression of sympathy, 
either for the person smiled at or the person 
smiled with. Her voice was a contralto of low 
pitch and I believe naturally strong. On this last 
point I ought to have a more definite impression, 
for in those days we occasionally sang together, 
but the habit of subduing her voice was so constant 
that I suspect its real power was rarely if ever 
heard, Its tones were always gentle, and, like the 
smile, sympathetic. 


Again writing of George Eliot, he 
says: 


For her constructive imagination, remarkably 
displayed though it was in the creation of characters 
and the representation of mental states, did not 
serve her so well in other directions. She did not 
devise satisfactory plots, and her speculative faculty 
was critical and analytic rather than synthetic. 


Even as it was, however, her philosophical powers 


were remarkable. I have known but few men with 
whom I could discuss a question in philosophy 
with more satisfaction. Capacity for abstract 
thinking is rarely found along with capacity for 
concrete representation, even in men, and among 
women such a union of the two as existed in her 
has, I should think, never been paralleled. 
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Spencer and Miss Evans were seen 
so much together, walking and talking, 
and always so deeply interested, that, 
he writes, ‘‘there were reports that I 
was in love with her, and that we were 
about to be married, but neither of 
these reports was true.” 

When Spencer was between thirty- 
one and thirty-two he first met Huxley, 
to whom he sent one of his pamphlets, 
and from that time their friendship 
began. Of Huxley he says: 


To those who know him simply as a scientific 
lecturer and writer, he -presents only the graver 
side of his character, though reports of his after- 
dinner speeches might show even these that he has 
a fund of humor. To his friends, however, he is 
known as a sayer of good things—some of them 
things which, though forgotten by himself, are 
remembered by others. A witticism of his at my 
expense has remained with me these twenty years. 
He was one of a circle in which tragedy was the 
topic, when my name came up in connection with 
some opinion or other, whereupon he remarked : 
‘‘Oh! you know, Spencer’s idea of a tragedy is a 
deduction killed by a fact.” On another occasion 
Lewes gave him an opportunity. I had invited 
some half dozen leading men to meet an American 
friend at dinner. In the course of the evening a 
conversation arose about habits of composition ; 
some describing the difficulty they had in getting 
into the swing of it, and others saying they found 
it easy at the outset. Lewes, one of the last, said : 
‘*T never hesitate. I get up the steam at once. 
In short, I boil at low temperatures.” ‘* Well, 
but,” remarked Huxley, ‘‘ that implies a vacuum in 
the upper regions.” 


In the second volume of his Auto- 
biography, Mr. Spencer pays a tribute 
to his American friend, Prof. Edward 
L. Youmans, who introduced him to 
the American people. It was Dr. You- 
mans who negotiated with Messrs. 
Appleton for the publication of Spen- 
cer’s works, and to the credit of Messrs. 
Appleton be it said that in those days 
when there was no international copy- 
tight law they took Spencer’s scientific 
books and published them on a liberal 
royalty and, I am happy to say, made 
money out of them, notwithstanding 
pirated editions. 

What Mr. Spencer says of his visit 
to America is not as interesting as it 
might be. It is merely a running ac- 
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count, with few remarks or criticisms. 
But evidently he did not like all that he 
saw, but he liked a great deal, and said 
that the half had not been told him 
about the magnificence of New York. 
I remember seeing Mr. Spencer at 
the time of his visit, in 1882 (I am 
sorry that I can’t set the date a little 
forward). It was only for a moment. 
I happened to be down at Messrs. 
Appleton’s publishing house, in Bond 
Street, when the great man came 
from the firm’s private office through 
the main office and out into the 
street to take his carriage. I followed 
at a respectful distance and had a 
good look at him. He was so exactly 
like his pictures that I should have 
known him anywhere. He looked all 
that he was. Perhaps if I had heard 
him speak I might have been disap- 
pointed in his conversation, as was Mr. 
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Andrew Carnegie, who crossed on the 
steamer with him. At least he says 
that Mr. Carnegie was disappointed, 
but I don’t believe it. Instead of ex- 
ploiting some argument in regard to 
synthetic philosophy, he argued with 
the steward about the cheese; the 
steward brought him Cheshire when he 
wanted Cheddar, and he was not to 
be put off with the kind that he had 
not ordered, much to Mr. Carnegie’s 
amusement. 

After the quotations here given it is 
hardly necessary for me to say that 
Spencer’s Autobiography is an absorb- 
ing book. It speaks for itself, and, 
what is more, one does not have to be 
of a scientific turn of mind to under- 
stand and appreciate it. 

No more important, no more interest- 
ing book has been published this year, 
nor is there likely to be. 


‘‘Our Fathers Have Told Us” 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


In the summer-time the rivulet of 
Dean Bourn, whose rude waters Her- 
rick once unkindly criticised, shrinks to 
a silver thread whereon, like pearls, her 
woodland pools are strung; but on this 
January day the stream flashes and 
foams and thunders cherry-red from 
her peat cradle upalong on the edge 
of Dartmoor. Here, snug from the 
scythe of the East wind, a thousand lus- 
trous things flourish beside the water; 
glimmering mosses scent the air; flower- 
buds nestle invisible at the soft hearts 
of the primrose clumps; under the dead 
leaves and the ripe red earth Spring’s 
first robe of silver green, fretted with 
sorrel and violet and the sunshine of 
the golden saxifrage, is already weav- 
ing. 

Here lies the Hound’s Pool shining 
under a gray sky. About its brink 
silky brown knots of lady-fern await 
the message of March, dead rushes 
sigh together, and sallows, dotted with 
bright round buds, dip toward the water 
and dance to each other tremulously. 


Hither, down a steep path, there 
came to me an ancient man clad in the 
colors of earth. He carried a fagot of 
wood upon his back; a silvery hazel 
stake supported him; and he crept so 
slowly along that it seemed as if some 
great insect crawled down over the 
carpet of the leaves. He was round as 
a beetle and his head hung forward. 
His blue eyes were screwed up into 
mere points, and he seemed to feel 
rather than see his way; his hair and 
beard were a dirty white; his face was 
scarred with the stamp of many years. 

The gaffer bade me good day and 
prepared to rest himself awhile after 
the descent of the wood. He dropped 
his fagot, groaned gently, pressed his 


- hands to his side, and sat down on the 


bundle of light wood. 

‘‘Rheumatics be gnawing my bones 
proper to-day,” he said; “‘but there, 
when you ’m up fourscore years, you 
must count to suffer in your carcase.” 

**You ’ve lived in the open air and 
stood all weathers,’’ I suggest. 
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‘‘That have I—a woodman I be—a 
part of this here wood a’most. I ‘ve 
seed scores 0’ dozens of saplings rise 
into trees; an’ I’ve cut down scores 0’ 
dozens 0’ full growed timber; an’ sawn 
an’ smitten for sixty year."’ 

The smell of a saw-pit was about 
the ancient man; he had moved and 
breathed in the sweet-scented dust of 
pine and beech, elm and oak, for more 
than half a century. Now he was 
waiting for the Woodman himself, and 
his arms, that had swung the steel and 
sent the saw purring through the heart 
of old forest giants, were weak and 
tremulous, his shoulders had shrunk 
and grown feeble. 

‘You be looking into the pool, I see. 
’T is the Hound’s Pool—a terrible 
wisht place come the dimpsy light; 
but for my part I don’t fear it an’ never 
did. I ’ve drawed a tidy trout from 
thicky water wi’ rod an’ line when I 
was a lad.’”” 

‘‘But you ’ve never seen the black 
dog, woodman?’’ 

“‘No, I never have; but I ’ve heard 
about them as have; an’ if I don’t 
know the truth of the tale, who should? 
For my grandfather acksually knowed 
the son of old Weaver Knowles, an’ he 
heard it from the man’s own lips; an’ 
I heard it from my grandfather when 
he was eighty-nine year old an’ I was 
ten.”’ 

“‘Then you have the sober truth for 
certain.’’ 

“So I have; an’ grandfather could 
call home to his mind the taking of 
Canada, so that shows you the sort of 
old bird he was. But now-a-days, 
what with Board Schools an’ the holi- 
day folks from towns, our boys an’ girls 
be cleverer than their parents, an’ many 
of the childer turn up their silly noses 
at what our fathers have told us "bout 
magic, an’ old holy spells, an’ the 
vartue in the herbs of the field, an’ 
such like branches of larning.’’ 

‘But the Hound’s Pool, woodman?” 

“‘The solemn truth be easily told. 
Backalong a brave number of years 
there was a weaver by the name of 
Knowles lived down to Dean Combe. 
Him an’ his son did very well together, 
for he was a widow man an’ the state 
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suited him. Old weaver, he stuck to 
his yarn, an’ ’t was said he'd sit at the 
loom eighteen hours a day for sheer 
love of work. Then, coming home one 
evening the man’s son found him stark 
wi’ a shuttle half empty in his hand, 
an’ his poor old body fallen forward on 
top ef hiswork. They buried Knowles 
to Dean Prior, an’ everybody was sorry 
about his death, for he ’pears to have 
been a wise, harmless man; an’ hfs son 
had to begin to think of a wife from 
that hour. : 

*“‘Then it was that in broad day 
young Knowles, coming to his empty 
home, suddenly heard the music of the 
loom up in the chamber where it stood. 
At first the chap thought his ears was 
playing him false; but no—there was a 
man in the house weaving regular by 
all the sounds. Up goes young Knowles 
in a pretty good rage, I ’ve no doubt; 
but his blood runned from hot to cold 
quicker than I can tell it, for, looking 
in the room, who should he see but his 
father sitting on the old seat an’ work- 
ing weft through warp all so suent an’ 
clever as if he was alive! 

***T is so true as I be sitting here 
a-telling to you. 

**The young chap feels his hair crawl- 
ing an’ the presspiration a-dropping 
down his niddick; then he turns for 
his dear life an’ gets down-house some- 
how an’ runs off to parson, as if the 
Dow! an’ all his angels was after him. 
They believed more in them days than 
theydonow. Anyway, parson knowed 
the young man was a truth-teller, an’ 
away he comed at once. But he stopped 
in the churchyard for a handful of holy 
earth. Then he went along to Dean 
Combe an’ presently stood at the foot 
of the stairs in the dead weaver’s house. 

**Sure enough the loom was a-work- 
ing as busy as you please; but it 
could n’t drown parson’s words, for he 
lifts up his voice an’ shouts with all his 
might. 

***Knowles! Knowles!’ he says. 
‘Come down this instant; this is no 
place for thee!’ 

**An’ then a hollow, gashly voice, 
like to the wind in the chimbly on a 
winter night, makes answer. 

***I will come so soon as I have 
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worked out my quill, your reverence,’ 
says the spectrum ; so parson an’ young 
Knowles waited an’ said their prayers 
for a matter of five minutes. Then the 
loom stopped an’ weaver, he glided 
down the staircase very solemn an’ 
slow; but not a step creaked, that I ll 
swear to, for young Knowles always 
specially noted it when he telled the 
adventure to my grandfather. 

** Parson took his churchyard dust an’ 
slapped it into the face of the ghost, 
an’ afore you could look round the 
shadow had turned into a black hound 
—so dark as night. The poor beast 
yowled something cruel, but parson 
was short an’ stern wi’ it, for well he 
knowed you can’t have no half meas- 
ures wi’ spirits, any more than with 
men, if you mean to conquer ’em. 

***Follow me, Knowles,’ he says; 
‘follow me in the name of Father, Son, 
an’ Ghost’; which the poor forlorn dog 
did do, willy nilly; an’ parson brought 
it up to this here pool where us be now. 
Then the holy man took a nutshell— 
just half a filbert wi’ a hole in it that a 
squirrel had made—an’ he gived it 
boldly to the black dog an’ said: 

***Henceforth, Knowles, you shall 
labor here to empty this pool, using 
nothing but this nutshell to do it; an’ 
when you have done your work, but no 
sooner, you shall go back whence you 
came.” 

**An’ the hound will be at that job 
till Doom, without a‘doubt; an’ if 
you ’ve got ears to hear, you may often 
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listen to a sound in the water like to a 
rattling loom, but ’t is no more than 
that poor devil-dog of a Knowles strug- 
gling with his filbert to empt’ the 
pool.’”’ 

‘* *T is a very fine tale,’’ I said to the 
ancient, ‘‘and I’m glad to know the 
rights of it.”’ 

**The man who tells it different be a 
liar,”’ he answered. ‘‘An’ us would 
see the black hound himself oftener, I 
make no doubt, if us only looked for 
him in a proper spirit. But there ban’t 
no faith working no more in the world. 
’T is all machinery an’ steam an’ shout- 
ing now.” 

I helped his fagot to his shoulder 
and spoke: 

‘“You have lived your life with the 
trees and know many things worth the 
telling, I ’ll wager?”’ 

‘‘Ess fay! But who wants me to 
tell about °em? The world ’s all to 
the young now-a-days. Youth runs 
to youth, like water tothe sea. There 
won’t be no use for the old bald-heads 
come presently.” 

Soon he departed and sank away like 
a shadow amongst the gray and dappled 
stems and withered leaves. The wood 
swallowed him up magically. He was 
of its own sober and sombre hues, and 
his protective coloring, as of bird or 
beast, quickly concealed him from my 
sight. 

Out of the pool, gentle and patient 
and sad, came the throb of the weaver’s 
loom. 








To Austin Dobson 


By BEATRICE HANSCOM 











‘* Too hard it ts to sing 
In these untuneful times, 
When only coin can ring, 
And no one cares for rhymes.” 


**Too hard to sing?’’ O Master-Bard, 
We cannot think you find it hard: 
You, whose blithe rhymes as limpid flow 
As some nymph-haunted clear russseau ; 
You, whose deft Muse delights to dance 
To every melody of France, 

Chaffs Horace on his views of Rome, 
And shows the daintiest charms at home. 






















‘““None care for rhyme?’’ Why, here are we, 
Perforce, a goodly company, 

Who in the Louvre have stopped to dwell 
On each ‘“‘rose-water Raphael,’’ 

Searching the sketch where one may trace 
The child Rosina’s wistful face. 













For us the bookstalls still reveal 
The tattered volume to Lucile, 
And on his busy, kindly way 
We watch the smiling old Curé: 
Beneath the rows of trim-clipt trees 
Stroll Barons, Abbés, and Marquises: 
There Ninon whispers to Ninette, 
And in a small neat room Babette 
Sings her pure Norman chansonette. 











We shift the scene to Georgian days 

And Madam Placid meets our gaze: 

There Leisure strolls, and there arrayed 

In brave attire rides Beau Brocade; 

Nor dreams he ’s soon to be brought down 
By Dolly of the ‘‘Oak and Crown.”’ 








Across the pages they advance, 

These incarnations of Romance, 

Until we find that all too fast 

The bright procession has gone past, 

And Finis comes, and then—ah, then 

We turn the pages o’er again. 

“‘Too hard to sing?’’ How strange a view, 
Or so ’t would seem If I Were You; 

And when the measure of our wage 
Permits an English pilgrimage, 

On London Stones we ’d fain inquire 
Where swings the Sign-board of the Lyre; 
Nor count our times untuneful when 

We hear that lyre’s sweet sound again. 
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‘“‘Mrs. Wiggs” and a Dangerous Morality 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


SUPPOSE you read a book about 
a good old colored mammy, “‘before 
the war’’; a cheery philosophic soul, 
whose life was a lesson to grumblers. 
Suppose her husband had been a 
vicious, abusive wretch and had for- 
saken her—which she. took somewhat 
asamercy. Suppose her oldest son, a 
willing worker, was driven too hard 
under a cruel overseer, and punished 
when unable to do what was required 
of him, punished till he died under the 
lash—a boy of fifteen. Suppose her 
last baby had been taken from her and 
sold ‘‘down South.’” And what is her 
attitude toward all this? 


‘** Laws, honey, don’t you feel bad "bout dat. 
My ole man’s gone, but I’se a heap better off 
*thout him. Yes’m—I has to wuk night an’ day as 
you might say ; but then, niggers is meant to work. 

‘*It was hard to lose "Rastus—I don’t say 
*twan’t. "Rastus was a good boy—but if ’Rastus 
had lived to be a man he might ha’ suffered worse, 
yes ’m he might so—there’d ha’ been more of him ! 
An’ as for that chile Em’ly—well, de Lawd knows 
old Sukey never was no han’ to bring up chillen. 
I ’spec de genleman dat bought dat chile will do 
better by her than her mammy !” 


Would this strike the reader as a safe 
philosophy? as an admirable state of 
mind? Should a Chinese slave girl in 
the hidden depths of San Francisco’s 
Asiatic Ghetto make light of her posi- 
tion and reconcile herself to it with 
cheerful acquiescence? Are political 
prisoners in Siberia to content them- 
selves with oppression, injustice, and 
sufferings of which death is the least, 
and make merry as they freeze and 
starve and go mad? 

Should we have admired in the 
American colonies a spirit of uncom- 
plaining acceptance of tyrannous ex- 
action and accumulating outrage? 

Is submission to evil, and not only 
submission, but gay good-nature, a de- 
sirable spirit? 

There are grovelling races which bear 
their burdens like asses and their abuse 





like dogs, but even of them we do not 
expect such unbroken cheerfulness and 
humorous contentment as shall save 
the oppressor from the faint chance of 
sympathy or remorse. 

There is a tale of an ancient Assyrian 
king who shot the son of one of his at- 
tendants as a graceful exhibition of 
marksmanship ; and the attendant, with 
the climax of Oriental submissiveness, 
complimented his master on his skill! 
Even he did not make a joke of it. 
Yet in one of the most popular of re- 
cent books, one of the great ‘‘sellers,”” 
one of the most widely and warmly re- 
viewed, we are called upon to admire 
exactly the spirit I have sought to in- 
dicate by the above instances—and we 
do admire it. 

I refer to the universally approved 
‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
Mrs. Wiggs suffers under conditions of 
poverty which, ¢f they were unalterable, 
would call for, first, an intelligent effort 
to meet the evil as far as possible; and, 
second, a manly fortitude to bear what 
could not be helped. 

This admirable woman, by her shift- 
lessness and incapacity, matters 
worse than they need be; by her ignor- 
ance, fails to provide assistance for her 
helpless little ones; by her baseless 
pride, refuses it when it offers; and then 
keeps herself comfortable through it all 
by this sublime spirit of seeing good 
where there is none—a sort of mild 
chronic ecstasia. 

We find her pasting paper on a broken 
window on a freezing winter morning, 
while the children are pinned in bed- 
clothes by the stove, and her elbows are 
sticking out of her sleeves. As she is 
unable to find work outside at this 
period, might not Mrs. Wiggs have 
found time to paper the window before 
—and to mend the sleeves? 

Cold weather cannot be helped, but 
some things can. 

She is so hospitable as to water the 
children’s soup and stint not only her- 
self but her overworked eldest, to feed 
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two visitors who are represented as 
having had their dinner. 

She let her boy—a boy of fifteen— 
already ill and half starved, take a job 
to sleep or watch in a market-wagon— 
out of doors—from three to six A.M., 
when she should have taken him toa 
hospital. 
and starvation, when she had a stand- 
ing offer of assistance. That a woman 
might be shiftless enough, ignorant 
enough, stupid enough, to do all this 
is quite conceivable, but why do we 
admire her for it? It is not commend- 
able. It is not defensible. It is a 
story of pain and wrong and cruel 
suffering, of a young boy worked and 
starved to death,—and because his 
mother has this capacity for ‘“‘keeping 
the dust off her rose-colored spectacles’’ 
we find the book amusing. She goes 
for the offered help after the boy is 
dead; and then we are regaled with 
some good old-fashioned ‘‘charity ”’; 
the kind that responds to a personal 
appeal of special pathos, and gives 
money to ease the pain in the heart of 
the giver. ‘‘Three hundred and sixty- 
five dollars,’’ exclaims Miss Lucy in 
triumph, ‘‘and food, clothes, and coal 
enough to last them a year.’’ But 
Jimmy was dead all the same; and if 
those spectacles of Mrs. Wiggs’s had 
seen clear instead of pink she could 
have saved him. 

She gets washing after a time; one 
wonders why she could n’t have got it 
before; surely she could have gone to 
Miss Olcott to ask for work! Seized 
with a desire to go to the theatre, and 
miraculously provided with tickets, she 
blissfully prepares for the great event, 
and in her rapture forgets to give her 
children any supper. 

She is kind to the children—those 
that survive—and good to the neigh- 
bors; but so are other women who have 
more sense. What is the secret of the 
fascination of this book—why is it so 
successful? Foratwofold reason; one 


in essence but seen doubly. 

This book gives pleasure to the heart 
of the reader because it tends to assuage 
one of the widest griefs of our time. 

No evil of to-day is so general as 
poverty. No evil has such terrible re- 
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sults, to health, to happiness, to morals. 
Book after book has been written by 
the far-seeing, the sensitive, the sym- 
pathetic; novels that make us ache in 
sympathy, and works of investigation 
and protest which prick and drive us 
to do something to lift this horror from 
the world. 

Dickens carried a flaming torch into 
this dark region; Walter Besant has 
made it familiar to many; Victor Hugo 
sends his great shaft of light to its 
black depths; Booth, Campbell, Riis, 
Flynt, hiteing; with romance and 
hard fact and grim figures, from the 
point of view of the artist, the sociolo- 
gist, and the humanitarian, have made 
us feel that poverty is an evil, the evil 
of our times. 

We are being shown how to over- 
come it, also; how to prevent it, rather; 
and in preventing it to be free from the 
crime and disease, the steady deteriora- 
tion of social tissue, which always follow 
it. Our rich men are wakening more 
and more to the stirring sense of social 
responsibility and doing what they can 
—according to their lights—to bring 
about better conditions. 

The social settlements, the Institute 
for Social Service, the churches in their 
active modern efforts, the thousand 
and one organizations that are working 
away at one or another feature of the 
evil,—all these keep the public heart 
distressed and the public conscience 
uneasy about poverty. Then comes 
this manna, Mrs. Wiggs, this gentle 
emollient, to ease our pain. 

And it does so in two ways: first, we 
are shown this noble spirit, the strong, 
brave, cheery, unselfish soul, shedding 
sunshine all around her; and we heave 
a great sigh of relief and say to our- 
selves: ‘‘ Poverty can’t be so bad after 
all, if it develops a woman like that! 
If these grumbling, dangerous poor 
would only look at it like Mrs. 

iggs, it would be all right.’”” And 
then—owing to the crass ignorance and 
carelessness of the good woman, her 
slovenly, shiftless habits, her neglect of 
opportunity to find help, or pride that 
would not ask it,—then we heave an- 
other sigh of relief and say: ‘‘ After all, 
it was largely her own fault!’ 
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If the modern world, which is begin- 
ning to tingle throughout with the 
throbs of dawning social conscious- 
ness, a coming alive that hurts in- 
tensely because so much of society is 
cramped and suffering; if that shrink- 
ing and rebellious new conscience of 
ours can find any excuse for going to 
sleep again, it naturally grabs at it. 

This simple, amusing book, with its 
primitive motive, its easy benevolence, 
its faint thread of story, is pleasant to 
the taste and soothing in its effects. 

The very guilelessness of its make- 
up, the complete lack of effort neces- 
sary to follow and understand, the 
easy approval of its humble virtues, 
make it a relief to the sated appetite of 
the present-day reader, and a sedative 
to his recently aroused scruples. 

If Mrs. Wiggs had been clever and 
efficient as well as philosophic, if she 
had done all that mortal could to pro- 
vide for her children and herself, and 
yet been forced to starve and freeze 
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and see her first-born die—that would 
have hurt us. We should have been 
stirred anew to see how cruel and how 
foolish is such waste of human life, 
such slow child-murder of the best and 
bravest. 

Or if—being an ignorant, slatternly 
woman, and overwhelmed by trouble, 
as is so frequently the case in all our 
cities,—if Mrs. Wiggs had not worn 
dust-proof rose-colored spectacles; if 
she had recognized cold and hu ‘ 
dirt, disease, and death, and aa 
them by their right names,—bitterly, 
rebelliously, or resignedly,—then we 
should not have enjoyed the story at all. 
It would not have interested us. It 
would not have amused us. I do not 
say that Mrs. Rice meant the least 
harm by this attractive story; I dare 
say she meant to do good; but for all 
that the moral of the book—and it 
would be no book at all without the 
moral—is most dangerous. 


Hands That Have Done Things 


By ISABEL MOORE 


Hands that the rule of Empire may have swayed, 
Or touched to ecstasy the living lyre. 
—Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 


CASTS of hands that have done things 
are, perhaps,the most intimate personal 
record we can have. Mr. Laurence 
Hutton, who is an authority in such 
matters, considers them even more so 
than death- or life-masks; and has be- 
come so expert regarding them as to be 
able to tell almost directly whether a 
cast of a hand has been made before or 
after death. 

With the eye of an artist in psy- 
chology, Mr. Hutton has hung in his 
Princeton library the contrasting hands 
of Voltaire and Walt Whitman almost 
side by side. Similar casts of the for- 


mer are common objects in the plaster 
shops of Paris, and the original cast is 
generally accepted as made from na- 
ture, although there seems to be no 
authentic record to this effect. Above 
it in Mr. Hutton’s library is the written 
motto, translated from a letter of Vol- 
taire to Cardinal de Berins in 1761: 
‘There are truths which are not for all 
men, nor for all times.”” And above 
the cast of Walt Whitman’s hand is the 
inscription, taken from his ‘* Leaves of 
Grass ’’: 

**One world is away, and by far the 
largest to me, and that is myself. And 

















whether I come to mine own to-day or 
in ten thousand or ten million years, I 
can cheerfully take it now or with equal 
cheerfulness I can wait.’’ 

This cast was made by a friend of 
Walt Whitman’s who contributed it to 
Mr. Hutton’s collection. Mr. Hut- 
ton’s first meeting with Walt Whitman 
recalls exceptionally pleasant reminis- 
cences. ‘‘I was taken,’’ he says, ‘‘to 
call upon him in 1877—Whitman at 
that time being fifty-eight years old— 
by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, of whom 
he was very fond; and in that way I 
got closer to him than I could have 
done in a dozen casual meetings. 
Personally, with the exception of Sir 
John Steel, the Scottish sculptor, he 
was the very handsomest old man I 
ever saw, and with some magnetic 
charm about him which no man or wo- 
man could resist. His talk was plain, 
homely, and tinged with an unexpected 
vein of ‘that most uncommon sense of 
all, common sense.’ After he went 
back to Camden he sent me two vol- 
umes of his poems—in exchange for a 
ten-dollar bill—with an autograph in- 
scription. I prize the books highly, 
although I never read them. I sew 
him a short time before his death, look- 
ing like a god as painted by one of the 
old masters, and again I came under 
his peculiar magnetic influence. He 
drew me down upon the arm of the 
chair in which he was sitting and held 
my hand while he talked with me. 
This, no doubt, was his way with all 
men, but he made me feel as if I were 
so distinguished above the rest, and in 
spite of myself I became an enthusias- 
tic worshipper of Walt Whitman—the 
man.,”’ 

The casts that Mr. Hutton owns of 
the hands of Lincoln, Thackeray, and 
Goethe are casts from casts, and as 
such are none of them so communica- 
tive of ‘‘the touch of a vanished hand.’’ 
They are also less clear in detail and 
less perfect of outline. That of Goethe 
was found by Mr. Hutton in a plaster 
shop in Berlin many years ago. A 
friend who was with him at the time 
picked up the object and asked: 

‘‘Whose hand is that, Laurence?’”’ 

“That is Goethe’s.”’ 
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***Gerty’’ who?”’ asked the friend, 
with a sudden curiosity as to which one 
of Mr. Hutton’s circle of acquaintances 
the original might have belonged. 

The original of Thackeray’s hand 
was owned by Augustin Daly and was 
sold at the auction of his effects for the 
exorbitant sum of $110 to Dean Sage. 
There is an account in Daly’s letters 
to Mr. Hutton of the manner in which 
possession of the cast of Thackeray’s 
hand was obtained. As will be re- 
membered, dear Thackeray died in 
great pain, and the fingers are notice- 
ably clinched into the flesh as they were 
found that sad Christmas morning by 
the mother of the novelist who, as 
Dickens said, blessed him not only in 
his first sleep, but in his last. 

The hands of Lincolha—whom Mr. 
Hutton never saw but once, and that 
was when he was making a speech on 
the steps of the Astor House in New 
York on his way to Washington—were 
taken by Leonard W. Volk in Spring- 
field, Ill., on the Sunday following 
Lincoln’s nomination in 1860, Mr. 
Volk was the first Chicagoan to con- 
gratulate Lincoln, and at the same time 
he made an engagement for the follow- 
ing day to obtain a cast of Lincoln’s 
hands. Later that same afternoon, 
thousands marched to Lincoln’s home, 
passing through the house in single file, 
each citizen giving Lincoln a vigorous 
hand-shake. The swollen muscles that 
resulted from this reception are quite 
noticeable in the cast. The originals 
are of bronze and are in the National 
Museum; but they had disappeared 
and were virtually forgotten until Mr. 
Saint Gaudens found them by accident 
in a vault adjoining either the Smith- 
sonian Institute or the Patent Office. 
This was not known to Mr. Hutton till 
he was told quite recently about it by 
Mr. Saint Gaudens himself. 

The only bronze cast owned by Mr. 
Hutton is that of the hands of the Duke 
of Wellington. They are crossed, and 
not upon the hilt.of a sword, and there 
is supposed to be no other copy of the 
cast in America. Mr. Hutton does not 
know by whom it was made, but thinks 
it was originally done for a statue of 
the Duke. 
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Sir Edgar Boehn made the cast of 
Carlyle’s hands that was loaned to the 
Carlyle Museum in Chelsea, where Mr. 
Hutton saw it in 1899. Upon learning 
that they had been loaned by a sculptor 
whose studio was in the neighborhood 
of Cheyne Row, Mr. Hutton went to 
the address given, where he was told 
that the owner was taking a holiday on 
the Continent. On the way out of the 
little courtyard, he noticed the shop 
of a manufacturer of plaster casts, and 
found an Italian inside who spoke very 
little English and who. was eating his 
luncheon. Several specimens of famous 
statuary were produced, such as are 
used by pupils who are studying black 
and white in the art schools. 

‘‘No,’’ said Mr. Hutton, ‘‘I want the 
real hands of famous folk.’’ 

The man had nothing but the hands 
of Carlyle, cast with the mask, after 
death, in Carlyle’s house. These he 
was ready to sell, but felt that he could 
not part with the cast for less than two 
shillings, or fifty cents. After some ap- 
parent hesitation, Mr. Hutton agreed 
to this price: his real feeling being that 
it was well worth $50 to him. The 
-man offered to pack the cast and send 
it after the purchaser, but, Mr. Hutton 
carried his new treasure off in. a silk 
handkerchief, and from Chelsea to 
Princeton he virtually held it in his 
lap. So-:far as can be ascertained, no 
-other replicas exist. 

‘A gift from William M. Rossetti to 
‘Mr. Hutton was the cast of the hand 
‘of his brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
‘that was made at the same time as the 
death-mask. 

Yet another gift was the plaster hand 
of Robert: Louis Stevenson,—with the 
forefinger. between the leaves of a book 
—cast by Mr. Saint Gaudensias a guide 
for the large upright medallion now 
built into the mantelpiece of the library 
in the house of Mr. George Armour in 
Princeton. Avreplica of this medallion 
‘was made and sent by Mr. Saint Gau- 
dens to:Stevenson in Samoa; but it 
never reached its destination nor could 
it be:traced.: Mr. Saint:Gaudens after- 
wards made a second copy of the origi- 
nal which is now.in the San Francisco 
home of Mrs. Stevenson. 
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How the cast of Whittier’s hands 
came into his possession Mr. Hutton 
cannot remember; but he tells how, on 
one occasion, they were put inte the 
lap of the wonderful Helen Keller, of 
whom Mrs.. Hutton is guardian. She 
instantly recognized the hands as those 
of Whittier, but said: 

‘“‘Take them away, take them away! 
they are so hard and cold and dead,— 
not the responsive and affectionate 
hands of dear Mr. Whittier whom I 
knew so well! Take them away! 
Please take them away!’”’ 

Of all the casts he ever saw, Mr. 
Hutton considers that of Helen Keller 
the most perfect one taken from nature. 
He had it made about two years ago, 
and it is of her left hand, the hand by 
which she reads the raised letters of the 
electrotyped page before her. Under 
it, as it hangs in the library, he has 
written: 

She is deaf to the sounds all about us, 
What she sees we cannot understand, 

But she hears with the tips of her fingers, 
And her sight’s in the touch of her hand, 


Why the cast of the hand of the 
artist, William Hunt, is also the left in- 
‘stead of the right, no one knows. It 
‘may be that Mr. Hunt was left-handed, 
or it may be that his right hand was 
injured at the time of his suicide. ~ 

No cast of Charles Dudley Warner’s 
hands was thought of when his mask 
was taken aftér death; and so much 
did Mr. Hutton regret this that Mrs. 
Warner had made an enlargement of a 
small picture in which Mr. Warner's 
‘hands were prominent, and gave it to 
Mr. Hutton. Failing an autograph 
inscription, Mr. Hutton has attached 


a note to the frame of the picture, 


containing the following words: 


HARTFORD, Dec, 2, ’94. 
‘DEAR LAURENCE AND HIS WIFE, 
BotTH BELOVED : 
. We-go down Friday morning and shall sila 
‘the night with Mrs. Youmans, corner 5th Avenue 


‘and 28th Street, and I'shall go round to see-you if 


I can. : We’ sail’ on La Champagne, Pier 4, foot of 
‘Morton Street, Saturday noon. If we do not-see 
you, you will know that we love’ you, @ and ‘Tove is 
enough, 
Yours affectionately, __ 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 














Hands That Have Done Things 


Upon the back of the photograph of 
the Chopin cast is written: 


The cast of Chopin’s hand was formerly the 
property of A Gentleman. By him it was given in 
1880 to Countess Castelvecchio, then residing in 
Florence, and it came to me direct from a member 
of her family in 1898. 

The drawing of Chopin by Winterhalter was also 
formerly in A Gentleman's possession, and is dated 
May 2. 1847. 

(See Weeks’s ‘‘ Life of Chopin,” p. 344.) 

Ep. HENNELL. 

This is supposed to be the only cast 
of Chopin’s hand in existence. Mr. 
Hennell, a diamond merchant of 
Bloomsbury, at whose house are to be 
met many interesting people, gave it 
to Mr. Hutton. 

One of Mr. Hutton’s treasures is 
the hand of an Egyptian mummy— 
no cast this, nor photograph, but the 
veritable hand—bought by him just 
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outside the Tombs of the Kings from 
an Arab who produced it, with great 
secrecy, from the folds of his single 
garment and who accepted for it just 
exactly ninety per cent. of the price he 
originally asked. A pretty story that 
Mr. Hutton tells is of an old family 
servant who, on its being unpacked 
with many other rare possessions in 
the Thirty-fourth Street house, asked 
what it was. 

‘The hand of an Egyptian princess,”’ 
Mr Hutton told her, ‘‘a princess of 
the time of the Exodus,—it may be the 
hand of Pharaoh’s daughter herself.”’ 

Whereupon the woman called in 
some excitement to a little serving- 
maid of the house: 

*‘Come here, Maggie: I want you to 
shake hands, Maggie, with the hand 
that may have shaken hands with 
Moses!” 





WILLIAM HUNT 
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Mark Twain from an Italian Point of View 


By RAFFAELE SIMBOLI /Of «‘Il.Nuova Antologia ’’) 


(Illustrated from photographs taken by the Author.) 


ON the sixth of last November, Mark 
Twain disembarked at Genoa from the 
German steamship Princess Irene, after 
a delightful passage, during which he 
had taken advantage of every stop to 
go ashore and see all the sights. The 
curiosity of the professional reporter is 
still in his blood; he scents in the very 
air an interesting bit of news, a fresh 
note, an attractive detail. At Genoa 
an actual reporter was lying in wait for 
him as he made his way towards the 
Ponte Federico Guglielmo. The jour- 
nalist lost no time in serving up his 
little dish of impressions; and this was 
the manner of it: 


I caught him while he was getting out of the 
train, surrounded by a whole outfit of nice little 
brass-studded trunks and portmanteaus of all sizes. 
With him were his daughters, lively girls with the 
real American freedom of manner ; his wife, whose 
face looks dry and severe under the large spectacles 
which bestride her thin nose ; and a smooth-faced 
young valet of the proper woodenness of bearing. 
With the purpose of avoiding any indiscreet ques- 
tions, he seized some cushions, a shawl-strap, and a 
bag or two, huddling them together under his left 
arm, while a large book peeped out from under his 
right. Thus loaded down, he went off towards the 
custom-house at a rapid pace. 


Mark Twain is not a man to grumble 
at these little annoyances, which are 
inseparable from celebrity. He him- 
self at one time lived the agitated life 
of the reporter, and although he prob- 
ably did not suspect in those days that 
the time would come when his confréres 
of every nationality would pursue him 
relentlessly, still he manages to find for 
them a pleasant, flattering speech or a 
pointed epigram out of which an inter- 
view can, with some ingenuity, be 
constructed. 

He is a passionate lover of Italy, in 
which for years a number of American 
authors and artists have pitched their 
tents. Florence is the city especially 
affected by the Americans and English, 
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who flock there in great numbers every 
year. 

The most important personage in 
this group is Mark Twain, as the villa 
of his selection is the most sumptuous 
of them all. The Villa di Quarto lies 
in a charmingly picturesque spot not 
far from Florence. It has sheltered 
the most illustrious people, and all of 
them have admired its beauty, both 
natural and artificial—its magnificent 
grounds with broad avenues, fountains, 
and smiling gardens. An idea of its 
size—the circumference of the park is 
over two miles—may be given by say- 
ing that at one time a Russian princess 
lived there with a suite of one.hundred 
persons. Victor Emanuel II. visited 
it frequently, as it is close to the royal 
country-seat of La Petraia. 

Mark Twain was at Genoa in 1869, 
on his way back from Egypt and the 
Holy Land, and has spoken of it at 
some length in his ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,” 
not forgetting some flattering words 
for its beautiful women. But Florence 
is the city of his choice—not because 
it is the birthplace of Dante, but be- 
cause its delightful climate renews 
youth and gives health to the invalid. 
Ten years ago he spent some time at 
Settignano, where Gabriele d’ Annun- 
zio’s villa is situated. Mr. Clemens 
came there worn out and ill, and went 
away in robust health of body and 
mind. He has now come back with 
his family in the hope of effecting a 
speedy and permanent improvement in 
his wife’s health. He has leased the 
villa for a year, at the rental of twenty 
thousand francs—a figure which makes 
a deep impression on our Italian writers, 
who have never succeeded in getting 
rich, even when they have had their 
little quarter of an hour of celebrity or 
have taken a firmer hold on fame. 

Mr. Clemens has a very retiring tem- 
perament, and the intimates who pass 
the gates of his villa are not many. 





MARK TWAIN IN HiS ITALIAN STUDY 
(From a photograph taken especially for Tue Critic. 
Copyright 1904 by the Critic Co.) 
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THE PARK OF THE VILLA. 
(From a photograph taken especially for Tue Critic. 


At the end of November he completed 
his sixty-eighth year, but his old age 
has an extraordinary vigor and fresh- 
ness. He is a remarkable person, who 
binds others to him by a sentiment 
which is almost more than friendship. 
Mark Twain’s life is regulated by a 
system. He takes but one meal a day, 
in the evening. All day long he is at 
work; during a good part of the night 
he strolls alone about the immense 
grounds of the villa, meditating and 
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MARK TWAIN’S FAVORITE WALK 


Copyright, 1904, by the Crrric Co.) 


shaping in his mind the sketches which 
are destined to make future generations 
laugh and —to enrich his publishers. 
If you met him, you might think he 
was one of the ordinary people who are 
weary of life, and that he was turning 
over in his mind a plan for ending it once 
and for all. Instead of that, the brain 
of the man who walks there, silent 
amid the stillness of the night, is occu- 
pied by a rapid procession of memories 
of all the things which he has observed 











on the varied stage of human life. Out 
of this confused mass of visions and 
recollections, Mark Twain picks out 
the most delicious comic figures, which 
in the morning he will fix on paper 
with two or three of those sure touches 
that are the secret of his success as a 
writer. When the amount of his work 
becomes oppressive, he has a secretary, 
an intelligent American girl, to whom 
he dictates letters and articles. Some- 
times, if the day promises to be fine, 
he comes down into Florence with 
Clara and Jean, his idolized daughters, 
to enjoy the poetical beauty of the 
Arno and of the children playing on 
its bank. Often he stops and asks 
them some question; and the little 
Tuscan boys, lively and self-possessed, 
answer him in their charming dialect, 
of which the great humorist is very 
fond. This is his favorite method of 
learning Italian. 

On one of his visits to Florence he 
noticed that many people passed him 
with a familiar and friendly salutation, 
‘‘Buon giorno, Borzi!’’ Mark Twain, 
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though he was at a loss to explain his 
sudden popularity, answered with the 
same cordiality, “‘Buon giorno, buon 
giorno!’’ He finally succeeded in get- 
ting an explanation from his friend 
Carlo Paladini, the publicist. The fact 
was simply that Professor Antonio 
Borzi, Director of the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Palermo, a distinguished and 
scholarly man well known in Florence, 
has such a striking likeness to Mark 
Twain that even his friends were de- 
ceived. 

At the Villa di Quarto Mr. Clemens’s 
daughters take long rides under the 
shade of the great old trees that over- 
hang the broad and easy roads. They 
are both accomplished and ardent 
horsewomen. Miss Jean, whose portrait 
is given on page 523,has recently bought 
a superb white horse. Her sister, Miss 
Clara, has a beautiful voice, and sings 
with exquisite grace. On the 8th of 
April, she took part in a concert given 
by the Philharmonic Society of Flor- 
ence, and made a deep impression on 
the audience. The possession of two 


| 
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- A VIEW OF THE VILLA Di QUARTO 
(From a photograph taken especially for Tue Critic. Copyright, 1904, by the Critic Co.) 








MARK TWAIN BEING INTERVIEWED 


(From a photograph taken especially for Tue Critic. 
Copyright, 1904, by the Critic Co.) 
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MISS JEAN CLEMENS 
pecially for THe Critic. Copyright, 1904, by the Critic Co.) 


(From a photograph taken 





such daughters is a great comfort to 
Mr. Clemens. They go everywhere 
with him, surround him with affection- 
ate attentions, and take a gentle and 
tender care of him. Miss Jean, for in- 
stance, helps her father not a little 
with his daily work. When he does 
not dictate, he leaves little sheets of 
manuscript scattered everywhere; it is 
Miss Jean’s task to collect and arrange 
them, and then to copy them on the 
typewriter. Mark Twain’s correspond- 
ence is naturally very large. A man 
is employed to go into Florence twice 
a day to bring the mail, and always re- 
turns loaded down with letters, papers, 
and books. 

It is uncertain how long the famous 
humorist will remain in Italy. His 
lease of the Villa di Quarto is only for 
a year, but Signora Marsili, the owner, 
thinks that he will renew it when it 





expires, since he is so well and com- 
fortable in Florence, and since his wife’s 
health has already shown a marked 
improvement. 

Mrs. Clemens, his faithful companion 
for twenty-five years, unlike her hus- 
band, is an enthusiastic student of the 
masterpieces of art and of historical 
associations. Mark Twain has his own 
ideas about art, which are a subject of 
frequent controversy with his wife. 
She is a great admirer of Botticelli, 
while he stoutly maintains that the 
Pre-Raphaelite painters represent the 
infancy of art. ‘‘What would you say 
to the cook,’”’ so he puts it, “‘if she 
still persisted in providing you, at your 
present age, with nothing but milk for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper?’”’ 

Few of Mark Twain’s numerous 
volumes are known in Italy, outside of 
the ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Joan of 
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A VIEW OF THE GARDENS 
(From a photograph taken especially for Tue Critic. Copyright, 1904, by the Critic Co.) 


Arc,” which met with considerable suc- 


X cess. Translation, -however accurate 


in America and England, has made 
little impression in France or Italy. 


and conscientious, fails to render they Still, its author holds an unquestioned 


special flavor of his work; and the re- 
sult is only a lame copy in which the 
sparkle of true wit is lamentably 
absent. And then in Italy, where 
humorous writing generally either rests 
on a political basis or depends on risky 
phrases, Mark Twain’s sketches are 
not appreciated because the spirit 
which breathes in them is not always 
understood. The story of the “‘Jump- 
ing Frog,”’ for instance, famous as it is 


sovereignty in the realm of humor, and 
the newspapers have a stock of old 
things of his on hand, which they 
present to their readers as choice 
morsels. Even this is a homage on 
the part of Italy to the great writer 
who is sojourning within her gates; 
and every one hopes that the sunny 
climate of the peninsula may restore 
Mrs. Clemens'’s health, and inspire her 
husband to give us another masterpiece. 














Boston Discovers Miss Nance O’Neil 


By CHARLOTTE PORTER 


THE supreme dramatic event of this 
season in Boston has been itself dra- 
matic. In unexpectedness, richness of 
development, and climax it has been 
‘tas good as a play.”’ 

Miss Nance O’Neil came to Boston 
last January for a two weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Columbia. She has been 
playing here ever since. The town is 
said to be ‘‘ Nance O’ Neil mad,”’ and to 
have exiled her orchestra to durance 
perpetual beneath the stage. 

The editor of THE CRITIC said last 
year, I believe, in a brief notice ac- 
companying a noticeable but inade- 
quate picture of Miss O’ Neil, that ‘her 
acting had been highly commended by 
good judges.’’ Although that is per- 
fectly true, —despite the fact, too, that 
she has had extraordinary successes in 
San Francisco, Melbourne, and Hono- 
lulu,—it is yet true that she was practi- 
cally unknown in the East. She owes 
her recent notable triumph to no ac- 
claim whatsoever. 

The Columbia where she opened is 
out of the way and has a vogue ill 
adapted to such plays and such art as 
hers. Yet there anew she compelled 
attention. ‘‘Wherever Prince Rupert 
sits there is the head of the table.”’ 
Thanks to her own distinction on the 
one side, on the other side to those 
discriminating and incorruptible play- 
goers who care so much for genuinely 
artistic plays that they go to them 
wherever they may be seen, this un- 
likely theatre suddenly wheeled into 
place as the heart of the town. 

Miss O'Neil at first played Hedda 
and Magda for less than a pittance to 
a handful of pegple. But the stir of 
deep emotion and high artistic pleasure 
she excited stormed the box-office and 
bowled over all handicaps. 

Profits arose, it is reported, from $32 
or so, when the town was as yet un- 
aware of the greatness within its gates, 
to $1500 at the first performance of 
“‘Camille,’’ when the general public 
was awakening to a lively sense of what 


it now takes to be the most potential 
personality on the English-speaking 
stage. The profits are stated to have 
been $40,000 in the first six weeks. 
Theatrical men of prominence took 
a hand promptly. Miss O’Neil was 
moved down-town before the now 
famous fortnight of discovery was out. 
Since then, under contract with Mr. 
John B. Schoeffel, she has played suc- 
cessively—a unique occurrence surely 
in a single city and season—at three 
of the most prominent theatres — the 
Tremont, Colonial, and Hollis Street— 
and enacted no less than twelve differ- 
ent parts. These parts have been vari- 
ous, old and new, subtle and simple, 
but nonetrivial. Those least congenial 
to Miss O’ Neil’s nobly tragic note have 
asserted some dominating quality in 
the impersonation. Rarest trait of all, 
they have each been conceived, ren- 
dered, and made to look essentially 
different. 

After the shrewd, loyal, and master- 
ful Magda; the sophisticated, mentally 
alert, and fascinatingly villainous Hed- 
da; the meek-witted but quick-hearted, 
volcanic Marie of Sudermann’s “‘ John’s 
Fire,’’ given for the first time in Eng- 
lish on January 21st, there followed a 


series of ‘‘old-timers’’: ‘‘Camille,’’ 
** Parthenia,’’ ‘‘ Peg Woffington,”’ 
“‘Leah.’”” Then came the Fru Inger 


of Ibsen’s great historical tragedy, 
never before played in English. It is 
plotted in his earlier manner not yet 
emerged from the classic method, but 
already betraying a modern touch, 
though still worlds away from the latter- 
day Ibsen of the better-known social 
dramas. Scott’s Meg Merrilies, made 
famous by Charlotte Cushman, chal- 
lenged attention as a four de force. 
Then Giacometti’s Judith and Queen 
Elizabeth, marked deeply with Ris- 
tori’s mark, received for her audiences 
henceforth the special impress of Miss 
O’Neil. Finally, now, on closing her 
season here, for culmination of the 
whole, comes Shakespeare’s Lady Mac. 
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MISS NANCE O'NEILL AS CAMILLE 
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beth. As Miss O’Neil plays her she 
is essentially modern and femininely 
charming. She is in love with her 
husband, and ambitious for him. She 
reinforces Macbeth’s mental cowardice 
with a dauntlessness of resource and 
energy the more profoundly womanly 
because it is so entirely an inward force 
responding to his needs. His brute 
force and great resources of physical 
courage overwhelm her finer spirit. It 
learns, by its overthrow, that it cannot 
stoop to command on the lower level 
of brute force without self-destruction. 

Naturally in an epoch of dull spec- 
tacular externalism these humanly 
individualized plays have roused an 
unwonted thrill. They have amounted 
to a dramatic renaissance. It has been 
a stunner to critics or other persons of 
shallow: culture, whether of the sort 
that loathes new plays or the sort that 
scorns old ones. It has been of incal- 
culable influence in leading the public 
toward such intelligent sympathy with 
the drama in all its manifestations both 
elder-day and present-day as Miss 
O'Neil herself exemplifies. 

Miss O’Neil was born in San Fran- 
cisco, and is thoroughly American, her 
mother a Virginian, her father a New 
Englander. The name she bears is one 
derived for stage use from Nance Old- 
field, the famous comedienne, and 
Eliza O’Neil, the not less famous tragic 
actress of the seventeenth century. 

In person she is very fair, with a 
nobly modelled face. She is tall to 
stateliness, and has ease, grace, and 
shapeliness of figure. The accompany- 
ing photographs of her show her as 
Magda and as Camille. Mr. E. H. 
Clement, the editor of the 7ranscript, is 
responsible, I venture to say, for the 
following description in the 7ranscript 
of her play of gesture: 


Evidently as far as natural endowment goes, for 
the great position of leading ‘‘ tragedienne” of her 
time, in English-speaking countries she has no near 
rival, Nothing in the way of training, either, 
seems to be lacking. From her beautiful arm and 
hand and most exquisite use of wrist and the open 
fingers in gesture —nobody since Edwin Booth has 
displayed such hand-play—one could construct all 
the figures of the traditional poses, as given in 
Delsarte and the old French works for the expres- 
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sion or heightening of all the various passions and 
emotions. As with the arm and hand, so with the 
whole superb figure, all of its movements were 
‘*express and admirable”; and yet its arrests of 
motion and its repose did the most powerful 
work, The way the tall figure has stalked or 
stopped short, or merely steed and waited for the 
blows of fate has been enough at times 
to fix the house in stillness that could be felt and 
heard, 


From Mrs. Erving Winslow, formerly 
Catherine Reignolds, who was moved 
to write of Miss O’Neil when she first 
saw her, January 16th, I quote as to 
her voice and technique in general: 


It is for the sake of our theatre-goers, for the sake 
of the theatre and of the art of acting, that I hope 
to see attention widely turned to this gifted young 
woman. Success must inevitably come to her, and 
perhaps it is all the safer and all the surer if it 
comes by degrees and is won by sheer deserving. 
To have acquired her technique, Miss O'Neil must 
have been a devoted student, and as art is a jealous 
mistress, such magnetism as she exerts can never 
have been obtained without sacrifice of all other 
pursuits and pleasures, for which I honor her. 

The young actress has all the good natural en- 
dowments for the stage. She is a graceful, leopard- 
like creature, whose motions suggest the sweep of 
William Blake’s wonderful lines. Her voice has 
every modulation, every variety—sweet, low, and 
musical, rich, deep, and vibrant. But her rarest 
quality is the intellectual grasp of the character 
which evidences the correctness of her study and 
the ideality of her conception. To all else she adds 
the crowning charm of reserve—not its semblance, 
which is often mere incapacity, but that repose 
which assures the spectator of the power to reach 
the climax, illuminated by, her temperamental 
power, through the perfection of technique. 

Let us be quick to recognize and welcome a new 
artist worthy to stand with the very highest. 


Miss O’Neil’s personal style in acting 
must be recognized as quite her own. 
Its sincerity is absolute and of the 
highest order. Her way of getting 
hold of her character is through di- 
rect, brooding study of how to render 
life and her author in unmistakable 
integrity. 

In a word, she has great gifts of per- 
son, character, and brain as well as 
genius. She has, moreover, a robust 
capacity for unremitting, hard work. 
It has brought her now to a high pitch 
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of proficiency and power. Yet she 
convinces one of her reserve force and 
promise of development. . Her plans 
for the future are still more interesting 
than her present achievement. _ 

She: learned to. act by. long hard 
work. Asa tall and very thin girl she 
presented herself one morning in the 
early part of October, 1893, to McKee 
Rankin during a rehearsal at the Al- 
cazar Theatre in San Francisco. Her 
unusually fair hair contrasted strangely 
with her serious eyes, and although 
plainly a young girl she had the reserve 
of a woman. She brought a letter of 
introduction from Peter Robertson, the 
dramatic. critic of the Chronicle. He 
wrote: ‘‘Here is a young friend of mine 
who wants to go on the stage, Kindly 
discourage her.”’ Mr. Rankin did so: 
‘‘My dear child,’’ he said, ‘‘if you go 
on the — you must expect to give 
up your liberty; you will become a 
slave of the public. The greater your 
success, the greater your slavery.’’ 

She was not abashed. Mr. Rankin 
finally permitted her to study for a 
small part in a play called. ‘*Sara.’’ 
The girl showed surprising talent, and 
Mr. Rankin gave her a‘slightly more 
important part before the piece was put 
on. It. was produced at the Alcazar 
the latter part of October, 1893. In it 
she played the part of a nun, and ap- 
peared for the first time in her life on 
any stage. She had never even taken 
part in amateur theatricals. The first 
line she spoke on the stage was, ‘‘ Nanon 
Beaudet, you are dismissed from San 
Lazare.’’ “*‘She was vety awkward,”’ 
says Mr. Rankin, ‘‘and she seemed to 
be all elbows.’’ Her next play was 
called “‘Long Branch,’’ She played a 
soubrette part very well; but it was 
not until she played Captain Tommy, a 
mining-camp woman of loose character, 
in ‘‘The Danites’’ that ‘she showed 
genius. On the first night, she said 
these lines with such rare feeling that 
the audience wept and applauded as 
they had never applauded before: 
‘“You don’t know much about my kind, 
Widder, and I hopes you never may; 
but we are human for all that, and one 
of these days you may realize that even 
sich as I have hearts ter feél and hands 
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ter help.”” Mr. Rankin now realized 
that he had found a really great actress. 
She says of this that during the da 

when they were playing ‘‘The Danites”’ 


in. a, little half-civilized town in Colo- 


rado she walked about more or less, 
and just as she was returning to the 
place where she was staying a woman 
came out of asaloon. ‘She reminded 
me,’’ she says, ‘‘of the character I was 
playing. I wondered how she would 
feel if she had to say and mean what I 
had to say and not mean. -When I 
went on to play my part that night 
I thought of that woman again as if I 
were that sort of woman, and as I 
thought I spoke and acted. I-forgot 
myself, I forgot that I must try to act, 
and the next thing I knew the audience 
was applauding and shouting its pleas- 
ure. Mr. Rankin came running back 
of the scenes with the tears streaming 
down his face. ‘That was great, great!’ 
he said. ‘What?’ I asked, with perfect 
sincerity. ‘Your acting in that last 
scene,’ he answered. ‘But I didn’t 
try to act,’ I exclaimed, and then I saw 
what he had meant some time before 
when he had reproved me and I mut- 
tered something about having tried my 
best to act.. He gazed very steadily at 
me and then he said: ‘My dear little 
girl, never do it again. Don’t: ¢ry to 
act.’ His words did n’t make a deep 
impression on me then, but when I 
went to bed that night I began to 


think of them and I thought of them 


till dawn came. I realized now that 
I had won the secret of, good acting. 
But the chasm between knowing -how 
to do a thing and doing it is wide and 
deep. The secret I discovered, at 
last, that night in ‘The Danites,’: it 
took me.years of weary barn-storming 
to put in thorough practice. Before I 
appeared as a. star (in ‘The Jewess,’ 
or ‘Leah,’ in San Francisco, in 1898) 
I played through all the small towns 


in the West and Northwest, appear- 


ing in fully a hundred characters, 
varying from soubrettes to heavies. 
We played in everything, from barns 
to first-class theatres; and in all kinds 
of plays, from ‘The Kanuck,’ ‘49,’ 
*Storm-beaten,’ ‘The Great Metropo- 
lis,’ ‘The Bachelor's Baby,’ ‘East 
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Lynne,’ and ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ to 
‘Hamlet.’ That is the way that I 
learned to act; it was work, work, 
work, work, long and hard and lots of 
it. Other actresses may learn in other 
ways, other women might not learn by 
my way. Yes, I believe that all forms 
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of art are inborn, but some arts cannot 
blossom without long cultivation.” 

After the success in San Francisco 
already spoken of came the successes 
in Honolulu and Australia and Egypt, 
and the trip around the world. Finally 
has come this Boston success. 





A Dinner at . 
The Adventures of an Author with His Own Hero 
By O. HENRY 


ALL that day—in fact from the mo- 
ment of his creation—Van Sweller had 
conducted himself fairly well in my 
eyes. Of course I had had to make 
many concessions; but in return he 
had been no less considerate. Once or 
twice we had had sharp, brief conten- 
tions over certain points of behavior; 
but, prevailingly, give and take had 
been our rule. 

His morning toilet provoked our first 
tilt. Van Sweller went about it 
confidently. 

*‘The usual thing, I suppose, old 
chap,” he said, with a smile and a 
yawn, ‘“‘I ring for a b. and s., and 
then I have my tub. I splash a good 
deal in the water, of course. You are 
aware that there are two ways in which 
I can receive Tommy Carmichael when 
he looks in to have a chat about polo. 
I can talk to him through the bath- 
room door, or I can be picking at a 
grilled bone which my man has brought 
in. Which would you prefer?’’ 

I smiled with diabolic satisfaction at 
his coming discomfiture. 

‘‘Neither,’’ I said. ‘‘You will make 
your appearance on the scene when a 
gentleman should—after you are fully 
dressed, which indubitably private 
function shall take place behind closed 
doors. And I will feel indebted to you 
if, after you do appear, your deport- 
ment and manners are such that it will 
not be necessary to inform the public, 
in order to appease its apprehension, 
that you have taken a bath.”’ 


* See advertising column, “ Where to Dine Well,”’ in the 
daily newspapers. 


Van Sweller slightly elevated his 
brows. 

“‘Oh, very well,’’ he said, a trifle 
piqued. ‘‘I rather imagine it concerns 
you more than it does me. Cut the 
‘tub’ by all means, if you think best. 
But it has been the usual thing, you 
know.”’ 

This was my victory; but after Van 
Sweller emerged from his apartments 
in the ‘‘Beaujolie’’ I was vanquished 
in a dozen small but well-contested 
skirmishes. I allowed him a cigar; 
but routed him on the question of 
naming its brand. But he worsted me 
when I objected to giving him a ‘“‘coat 
unmistakably English in its cut.’’ I 
allowed him to ‘“‘stroll down Broad- 
way,’ and even permitted ‘‘ passers by’’ 
(God knows there ’s nowhere to pass 
but by) to “‘turn their heads and gaze 
with evident admiration at his erect 
figure.’ I demeaned myself, and, asa 
barber, gave him a ‘“‘smooth, dark face 
with its keen, frank eye, and firm jaw.”’ 

Later on he looked in at the club and 
saw Freddy Vavasour, the polo team 
captain, dawdling over grilled bone 
No. I. 

**Dear old boy,”’ began Van Sweller; 
but in an instant I had seized him by 
the collar and dragged him aside with 
the scantiest courtesy. 

**For heaven’s sake talk like a man,” 
I said, sternly. ‘‘Do you think it is 
manly to use those mushy and inane 
forms of address? That man is neither 
dear nor old nor a boy.”’ 

To my surprise Van Sweller turned 
upon me a look of frank pleasure. 

















“I am glad to hear you say that,” 
he said, heartily. ‘‘I used those words 
because I have been forced to say them 
so often. They really are contempti- 
ble. Thanks for correcting me, dear 
old boy.”’ 

Still I must admit that Van Sweller’s 
conduct in the park that morning was 
almost without flaw. The courage, 
the dash, the modesty, the skill, and 
fidelity that he displayed atoned for 
everything. 

This is the way the story runs. 

Van Sweller has been a gentleman 
member of the *‘ Rugged Riders,’’ the 
company that made a war with a foreign 
country famous. Among his comrades 
was Lawrence O’Roon, a man whom 
Van Sweller liked. A strange thing— 
and a hazardous one in fiction—was 
that Van Sweller and O’Roon resem- 
bled each other mightily in face, form, 
and general appearance. After the 
war Van Sweller pulled wires, and 
O’Roon was made a mounted police- 
man, 

Now, one night in New York there 
are commemorations and libations by 
old comrades, and in the morning 
mounted policeman O’Roon, unused 
to potent liquids,— another premise 
hazardous in fiction,—finds the earth 
bucking and bounding like a bronco, 
with no stirrup into which he may 
insert foot and save his honor and his 
badge. : 

Noblesse oblige? Surely. So out 
aiong the driveways and bridle paths 
trots Hudson Van Sweller in the uni- 
form of his incapacitated comrade, as 
like unto him as one French pea is 
unto a petit pots. 

It is, of course, jolly larks for Van 
Sweller, who has wealth and social 
position enough for him to masquerade 
safely even as a police commissioner 
doing his duty, if he wished to do so. 
But society, not given to scanning the 
countenances of mounted policemen, 
sees nothing unusual in the officer on 
the beat. . 

And then comes the runaway. 

That is a fine scene—the swaying 
victoria, the impetuous, daft horses 
. plunging through the line of scattering 
vehicles, the driver stupidly holding 
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his broken reins, and the ivory-white 
face of Amy Ffolliott, as she clings 
desperately with each’ slender hand. 
Fear has come and gone: it has left 
her expression pensive and just a little 
pleading, for life is not so bitter. 

And then the clatter and swoop of 
mounted policeman Van Sweller! Oh, 
it was—but the story has not yet been 
printed. When it is you shall learn 
how he sent his bay like a bullet after 
the imperilled victoria. A Crichton, a 
Croesus, and a Centaur in one, he hurls 
the invincible combination into the 
chase. 

When the story is printed you will 
admire the breathless scene where Van 
Sweller checks the headlong team. 
And then he looks into Amy F folliott’s 
eyes and sees two things—the possibili- 
ties of a happiness he has long sought, 
and a nascent promise of it. fre is un- 
known to her; but he stands in her 
sight illuminated by the hero’s potent 
glory, she his and he hers by all the 
golden, fond, unreasonable laws of love 
and light literature. 

Ay, that is a rich moment. And it 
will stir you to find Van Sweller in 
that fruitful nick of time thinking of 
his comrade O’Roon, who is cursing 
his gyrating bed and incapable legs in 
an unsteady room in a West Side hotel 
while Van Sweller holds his badge and 
his honor. 

Van Sweller hears Miss Ffolliott’s 
voice thrillingly asking the name of 
her preserver. If Hudson Van Swel- 
ler, in policeman’s uniform, has saved 
the life of palpitating beauty in the 
park—where is mounted policeman 
O’Roon, in whose territory the deed 
is done? How quickly by a word can 
the hero reveal himself, thus discarding 
his masquerade of ineligibility and 
doubling the romance! But there is 
his friend! 

Van Sweller touches his cap. ‘‘It’s 
nothing, Miss,” he says, sturdily; 
‘that ’s what we are paid for—to do 
our duty.’’ And away he rides. But 
the story does not end there. 

As I have said, Van Sweller carried 
off the park scene to my decided satis- 
faction. Even to me he was a hero 
when he foreswore, for the sake of his 
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friend, the romantic promise of his 
adventure. It was later in the day, 
amongst the more exacting conventions 
that encompass the society hero, when 
we had our liveliest disagreement. At 
noon he went to O’Roon’s room and 
found him far enough recovered to re- 
turn to his post, which he at once did. 

At about six o’clock in the afternoon 
Van Sweller fingered his watch, and 
flashed at me a brief look full of such 
shrewd cunning that I suspected him 
at once. = 

‘*Time to dress for dinner, old man,’”’ 
he said, with exaggerated carelessness. 

““Very well,’’ I answered, without 
giving him a clew to my suspicions; 
**T will go with you to your rooms and 
see that you do the thing properly. I 
suppose that every author must be a 
valet to his own hero.” 

He affected cheerful acceptance of 
my somewhat officious proposal to ac- 
company him. I could see that he was 
annoyed by it, and that fact fastened 
deeper in my mind the conviction 
that he was meditating some act of 
treachery. 

When he had reached his apartments 
he said to me, with a too patronizing 
air: ‘‘There are, as you perhaps know, 
quite a number of little distinguishing 
touches to be had out of the dressing 
process. Some writers rely almost 
wholly upon them. I suppose that I 
am to ring for my man, and that he is 
to enter noiselessly, with an expression- 
less countenance.” 

“*He may enter,’’ I said, with de- 
cision, ‘‘and only enter. Valets do not 
usually enter a room shouting college 
songs or with St. Vitus’s dance in their 
faces; so the contrary may be assumed 
without fatuous or gratuitous assevera- 
tion.” 

**I must ask you to pardon me,”’ con- 
tinued Van Sweller, gracefully, “‘for 
annoying you with questions, but some 
of your methods are a little new to me. 
Shall I don a full-dress suit with an im- 
maculate white tie—or is there another 
tradition to be upset?”’ 

**You will wear,’’ I replied, ‘‘evening 
dress, such as a gentleman wears. If 
it is full, your tailor should be respon- 
sible for its bagginess. And I will 
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leave it to whatever erudition you are 
supposed to possess whether a white 
tie is rendered any whiter by being im- 
maculate. And I will leave it to the 
consciences of you and your man 
whether a tie that is not white, and 
therefore not immaculate, could pos- 
sibly form any part of a gentleman’s 
evening dress. If not, then the per- 
fect tie is included and understood in 
the term ‘‘dress,’’ and its expressed 
addition predicates either a redundancy 
of speech or the spectacle of a man 
wearing two ties at once.”’ 

With this mild but deserved rebuke 
I left Van Sweller in his dressing-room, 
and waited for him in his library. 

About an hour later his valet came 
out, and I heard him telephone for 
an electric cab. Then out came Van 
Sweller, smiling, but with that sly, 
secretive design in his eye that was 
puzzling me. 

“*I believe,’’ he said easily, as he 
smoothed a glove, ‘‘that I will drop in 
at * for dinner.”’ 

I sprang up, angrily, at his words. 
This, then, was the paltry trick he had 
been scheming to play upon me. I 
faced him with a look so grim that 
even his patrician poise was flustered, 

‘*You will never do so,’’ I exclaimed, 
‘‘with my permission. What kind of 
a return is this,’’ I continued, hotly, 
“*for the favors I have granted you? I 
gave.you a ‘Van’ to your name when 
I might have called you ‘Perkins’ or 
‘Simpson.’ I have humbled myself 
so far as to brag of your polo ponies, 
your automobiles, and the iron muscles 
that you acquired when you were 
stroke-oar of your ‘varsity eight,’ or 
‘eleven,’ whichever it is. I created 
you for the hero of this story; and I 
will not submit to having you queer it. 
I have tried to make you a typical 
young New York gentleman of the 
highest social station and breeding. 
You have no reason to complain of 
my treatment of you. Amy Ffolliott, 
the girl you are to win, is a prize for 
any man to be thankful for, and cannot 
be equalled for beauty—provided the 
story is illustrated by the right artist. 


* See advertising column, “ Where to Dine W: 
daily newspapers. 
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I do not understand why you should 

try to spoil everything. I had thought 

you were a gentleman.” 

" “What is it you are objecting to, old 

man?”’’ asked Van Sweller, in a sur- 
rised tone. 

“To your dining at ——,*’’ I an- 
swered. ‘The pleasure would be 
yours, no doubt, but the responsibility 
would fall upon me. You intend de- 
liberately to make me out a tout fora 
restaurant. Where you dine to-night 
has not the slightest connection with 
the thread of our story. You know 
very well that the plot requires that 
you be in front of the Alhambra Opera 
House at 11.30 where you are to rescue 
Miss Ffolliott a second time as the fire 
engine crashes into her cab. Until that 
time your movements are immaterial to 
the reader. Why can’t you dine out of 
sight somewhere, as many a hero does, 
instead of insisting upon an inapposite 
and vulgar exhibition of yourself?” 

‘My dear fellow,’’ said Van Sweller, 
politely, but with a stubborn tighten- 
ing of his lips, ‘‘I ’m sorry it does n’t 
please you, but there ’s no help for it. 
Even a character in a story has rights 
that an author cannot ignore. The 
hero of a story of New York social life 
must dine at ——* at least once during 
its action.”’ 

“* *Must,’ ’’ I echoed, disdainfully; 
‘why ‘must’? Who demands it?’”’ 

“The magazine editors,’’ answered 
Van Sweller, giving me a glance of 
significant warning. 

‘But why?’’ I persisted. 

“‘To please subscribers around Kan- 
kakee, Ill.,’’ said Van Sweller, without 
hesitation. 

““How do you know these things?” 
I inquired, with sudden suspicion. 
‘““You never came into existence until 
this morning. You are only a charac 
ter in fiction, anyway. I, myself, 
created you. How is it possible for 
you to know anything?” 

‘‘Pardon me for referring to it,’’ said 
Van Sweller, with a sympathetic smile, 
“but I have been the hero of hundreds 
of stories of this kind.” 

; I felt a slow flush creeping into my 
ace. 
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“I thought 
**I was hoping 


.” I stammered ; 
thatis . 


- Oh, well, of course an absolutely origi- 


nal conception in fiction is impossible 
in these days.”’ ; 
‘‘Metropolitan types,’’ continued 
Van Sweller, kindly, ‘‘do not offer a 
hold for much originality. I ’ve saun- 
tered through every story in pretty 
much the same way. Now and then 
the women writers have made me cut 
some rather strange capers, for a 
gentleman; but the men generally pass 
me along from one to another without 
much change. But never yet, in any 


story, have I failed to dine at ——.*”’ 
“*You will fail this time,’’ I said, 
emphatically. 


** Perhaps so,”” admitted Van Sweller, 
looking out of the window into the 
street below, ‘‘but if so it will be for the 
first time. The authors all send me 
there. I fancy that many of them would 
have liked to accompany me, but for 
the little matter of the expense.”’ 

“I say I will be touting for no res- 
taurant,’’ I repeated, loudly. ‘‘You 
are subject to my will, and I declare 
that you shall not appear of record this 
evening until the time arrives for you 
to rescue Miss Ffolliott again. If the 
reading public cannot conceive that you 
have dined during that interval at some 
one of the thousands of establishments 
provided for that purpose that do not 
receive literary advertisement it may 
suppose, for aught I care, that you 
have gone fasting.’’ 

“‘Thank you,’ said Van Sweller, 
rather coolly, ‘‘you are hardly courte- 
ous. But take care! it is at your own 
risk that you attempt to disregard a 
fundamental principle in metropolitan 
fiction—one that is dear alike to author 
and reader. I shall, of course attend 
to my duty when it comes time to 
rescue your heroine; but I warn you 
that it will be your loss if you fail to 
send me to-night to dine at ‘tite 

**T will take the consequences if there 
are to be any,’ I replied. ‘‘I am not 
yet come to be sandwich man for an 
eating-house.”’ 

I walked over toa table where I had 
left my cane and gloves. I heard the 





* See advertising column, “‘ Where to Dine Well,” in the daily newspapers. 
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whirr of the electric alarm in the cab 
below, and I turned quickly. Van 
Sweller was gone. 

I rushed down the stairs and out to 
the curb. An empty hansom was just 
passing. I hailed the driver excitedly. 

“*See that auto cab half-way down 
the block?’’ I shouted. ‘‘Follow it. 
Don’t lose sight of it for an instant, 
and I will give you two dollars!”’ 

If I only had been one of the charac- 
ters in my story instead of myself I 
could easily have offered $10 or $25 or 
even $100. But $2 was all I felt justi- 
fied in expending, with fiction at- its 
present rates. 

The cab driver, instead of lashing his 
animal into a foam, proceeded at a de- 
liberate trot that suggested a by-the- 
hour arrangement. 

But I suspected Van Sweller’s de- 
sign; and when we lost sight of his cab 
I ordered my driver to proceed at once 
to ad 

I found Van Sweller at a table under 
a palm, just glancing over the menu, 
with a hopeful waiter hovering at his 
elbow. 

‘“Come with me,” I said, inexorably. 
“You will not give me the slip again. 
Under my eye you shall remain until 
11.30.” 

Van Sweller countermanded the 
order for his dinner, and arose to ac- 
company me. He could scarcely do 
less. A fictitious character is but 
poorly equipped for resisting a hungry 
but live author who comes to drag him 
forth from a restaurant. All he said 
was: ‘‘You were just in time; but I 
think you are making a mistake. You 
cannot afford to ignore the wishes of 
the great reading public.” 

I took Van Sweller to my own 
rooms—to my room. He had never 
seen anything like it before. 

**Sit on that trunk,’’ I said to him, 





* See advertising column, ‘Where to Dine Well,’’ in the daily newspapers. 
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‘‘while I observe whether the landlady 
is stalking us. If she is not, I will get 
things at a delicatessen store below, 
and cook something for you in a pan 
over the gas jet. It will not be so bad. 
Of course nothing of this will appear 
in the story.” 

**Jove! old man!’’ said Van Sweller, 
looking about him with interest, ‘this 
is a jolly little closet you live in! 
Where the devil do you sleep?—Oh, 
that pulls down! And I say—what is 
this ‘under the corner of the carpet?— 
Oh, a frying-pan! I see—clever idea! 
Fancy cooking over the gas! What 
larks it will be!’’ 

‘Think of anything you could eat?”’ 
I asked; ‘‘try a chop, or what?”’ 

‘‘Anything,’’ said Van Sweller, en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘except a grilled bone.”’ 


Two weeks afterward the postman 
brought me a large, fat envelope. I 
opened it, and took out something 
that I had seen before, and this type- 
written letter from a magazine that 
encourages society fiction: 


Your short story, ‘‘ The Badge of Policeman 
O’Roon,” is herewith returned. 

We are sorry that it has been unfavorably passed 
upon ; but it seems to lack in some of the essential 
requirements of our publication. 

The story is splendidly constructed ; its style is 
strong and inimitable, and its action and character- 
drawing deserve the highest praise. As a story per 
seit has merit beyond anything that we have read 
for some time. But, as we have said, it fails to 
come up to some of the standards we have set. 

Could you not re-write the story, and inject into 
it the social atmosphere, and return it to us for 
further consideration? It is suggested to you that 
you have the hero, Van Sweller, drop in for 
luncheon or dinner once or twice at * or at 
the ,* which will-be in line with the changes 
desired, 








Very truly yours, 
THE EDITORS, 



































III 


THE next day Alice rose early. 
Staying up late almost invariably 
makes her remarkably bright at break- 
fast. As I dragged myself to the table, 
she looked at me sympathetically : 

‘“You poor dear!’’ she said. 

‘‘There must be something the mat- 
ter with my nervous system,’’ I re- 
marked. ‘‘It’s no use: I cannot 
dissipate. I have to spend a quiet 
evening to get my nerves soothed for 
rest.” 


‘‘But it was such a mild dissipation, 


Edward.”’ 

“‘Well, you ’re made of cast-iron, 
anyway.” 

The coffee stimulated me. Where 
Alice learned to make such coffee I have 
never been able to find out; it must be 
a natural gift. I felt as if I had re- 
ceived an infusion of life and I believe 
that I should have gone cheerfully to 
my desk if Alice had not remarked in a 
tone that fairly lilted with patronage: 
“Now you must get some good work 
done this morning, Ned.”’ - 

I cannot explain why, but the tone, 
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rather than the words, took all ambition 
out of me. Without speaking, I rose 
and entered the library.. I sat at my 
desk and I listlessly took a pile of blank 
sheets and stared at it. There was not 
an idea in my head. I glanced over at 
the manuscript that stood on the lit- 
tle stand beside the typewriter: Alice 
ought to have had it copied long be- 
fore; but for a week she had not 
touched the machine. A feeling of 
despair overwhelmed me. I wished 
that I had never become an author, 
and I envied those men who went to 
business every day and had definite 
tasks which gave them something to 
work on. It was fearful to think of 
sitting at that desk morning after morn- 
ing and spinning fiction out of my head. 
After all, what did it amount to? Now 
those people last night: if I had been a 
railroad man like Van Zandt, or even a 
painter like Cosgrave, they would have 
found me interesting. I wondered 
absently if I could have madea success 
in business, or if it were too late for 
me to try something else besides au- 
thorship? As I sat with my hands 


resting on the blotter I heard Alice 
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approaching. I seized my pen and, as 
she entered, I pretended that I was 
writing. 

‘“*Busy?’’ she said in a tone of self- 
conscious cheerfulness, 

‘“‘No!’’ I exclaimed. 

Alice walked straight out of the 
room. ‘‘Dear me!’’ I heard her say, 
“‘we shall die of starvation.’’ 

**Alice!’’ I called, and for the next 
few minutes our little apartment was 
silent. At first I felt angry, then I 
began to reason with myself. After all, 
how thoughtful Alice was! She knew 
it was better for me that she should 
keep out of the way. With a sigh I 
turned to the desk, but not to go on 
with my novel. An idea had occurred 
to me: I would write a sketch satirizing 
our evening at the Van Zandts’. For 
two hours I wrote feverishly. Then I 
felt a hand stroking my head and I 
heard a voice whisper: ‘‘Good little 
boy.”’ I stopped and drew Alice 
down tome. For several moments we 
did not speak. Then I said: ‘‘ Well, 
it ’s been rather a hard time, has n’t 
it, dear?” 

Alice became practical again. ‘‘Sim- 
ply because you have n’t learned phi- 
losophy.”’ 

‘““Well, I guess I ’ve made twenty- 
five dollars out of last night’s experi- 
ence.” 

Alice shrugged her shoulders. ‘* Just 
half our rent,’’ she conceded. ‘But 
you must n’t let yourself get side- 
tracked again. You ’ve lost a day on 
the novel.”’ 

*‘T ’Il do some work on it this after- 


noon,’’ I conceded. ‘‘Here, let me 
read.” 
Alice shook her head. ‘‘ Nota word. 


I must look after the griddle-cakes.”’ 

My face must have brightened, for 
Alice threw back her head and laughed. 
‘ **Now you won’t be able to work this 
afternoon. You always go to sleep 
when we've had griddle-cakes for 
luncheon.”’ 

As she darted away, I returned to 
my work with a new zest. Of course, 
I knew why she had cooked those 
griddle-cakes; just to show she did not 
mind my being cross. After all, there 


was no one in the world like Alice. 
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Now, her refusing to listen to my 
sketch, that was simply to keep me 
from wasting time. I wondered if 
many writers were ag enough to 
have wives so tactful. Some of them 
were probably bothered to death, when 
they ought to be hard at work. This 
thought started my pen going once 
more, and by the time the delicious 
aroma of the griddle-cakes reached me, 
I had finished the sketch. 

As I entered the dining-room, Alice 
was placing the cakes on the table. 
**T thought I ’’d help Mary out as much 
as I could to-day,’ she said. ‘‘She ’s 
not in a very amiable mood.” 

‘*Well, I have n’t been either, dear,” 
I exclaimed, touched by my own mag- 
nanimity. ‘‘But I feel all right now, 
and I ’ve got a bird of an appetite for 
these griddle-cakes,’’ 

“*Let me help you to a chop, first, 
Edward,” said Alice, sweetly. ‘‘Then 
you can have as many of the griddle- 
cakes as you please.’’” When Alice 
takes this baby-tone with me, I usually 
feel resentful; but I was too happy 
to resent anything at that moment. 

Alice poured the tea and I began to 
eat. She smiled, as she always does, at 
my habit of eating griddle-cakes with 
meat. 

“I’m afraid you ll never become 
civilized, Edward,’’ she said, passing 
me a cup of tea. 

“*I hope not,’’ I replied contentedly. 

‘‘That ’s a Western custom, is n't 
it?’’ she asked, glancing at my plate. 

““Very likely. Most good customs 
are—in eating.’’ 

Alice sighed. A long silence fol- 
lowed, during which I noticed that 
Alice only pretended to eat. When 
she has something on her mind she 
always loses her appetite. So I pre- 
pared myself for a dramatic announce- 
ment. 

“‘Mrs. Van Zandt wants us to go up 
to Tuxedo a week from Saturday,”’ she 
said, in a level tone that, somehow, 
conveyed an expectation of undeserved 
severity and an appeal for mercy. - 

By this time I had eaten a chop and 
several of the griddle-cakes. Alice 
had chosen the moment when I was 
about to help myself to a second plate 
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of the cakes. I deliberately covered 
the dish so that the cakes should re- 
main warm, and I said: ‘‘Why have 
you been keeping that from me?”’ 

‘“‘T have n’t,’” Alice calmly replied. 

‘‘You knew last night, of course.” 

‘‘There!”” Alice held up her fork in 
triumph. 

I waited. 

‘‘There you are again,’’ Alice went 
on, putting down the fork, ‘‘diving 
into people’s brains and pretending 
you know what is going on there.”’ 

‘‘My reasoning is clear,’’ I insisted 
quietly. 

‘‘It ’s like so much of your reason- 
ing, dearest. It’s perfect, except that 
it isn’t true.” 

‘“‘If you had mentioned in the first 
place what was true, you 'd have made 
the matter much less difficult.”’ 

“Oh!’’ Alice turned as if to leave 
the table. Then she said in her most 
patient tone: *‘It came by messenger 
an hour ago. I knew if I told you 
then you would n’t do any more 
work,”’ 

“*It seems to me you ‘ve been worry- 
ing a good deal about my work lately !’’ 
I exclaimed in-an angry voice. Alice 
allowed a long pause to follow, so that 
my ill-humor should be well empha- 
sized. ‘‘What does she want to do 
with us on Saturday?”’ I asked, trying 
to be civil, but unable to keep a hint 
of rudeness out of my tone. 

“‘She wants us for the week-end!” 

I groaned heavily. ‘‘That silly Eng- 
lish expression! Why do you use such 
affected language?’”’ 

Alice trembled and her eyes flashed. 
“‘Because it’s convenient. I do wish 
you ’d try not to be so narrow-minded, 
Edward. You seem to think that peo- 
ple should speak just as the jays do 
who belong to the country town where 
you were brought up.’”’ 

‘Oh, well, if you are going to lose 
your temper,’’ I said, helping myself 
to more of the cakes. To my astonish- 
ment, I felt amiable. I credited myself 
with having a good disposition. 

“If you ‘It pass your cup, I ‘ll give 
you some more tea,’’ 
low voice. . 

I resolved to make a bold stroke of 


said Alice in a 
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id 5 “*Since you wish to go to 
uxedo for the week-end, I will ac- 
company you,”’ I said, grandly. 

“‘How kind of you!’’ Alice ex- 
claimed, with a sarcasm that momen- 
tarily upset my equilibrium. Then 
she asked: ‘‘Do you really mean it?”’ 

I waved my hand deprecatingly. 
**I deserve no credit for being a weak 
and indulgent husband.”’ 

A faint smile appeared on Alice’s 
face, and, during the next few mo- 
ments, my mind was occupied in won- 
dering what that smile meant. 

‘She ’s rushing us, isn’t she?” I 
said at last, as I folded my napkin, and 
then Alice made one of those speeches 
that astonish me, they seem so at vari- 
ance with her trend of thought: ‘‘Oh, 
those people are so bored with one 
another, I suppose they are glad to 
take up any fresh interest.” 

On the mantel I found my pipe, 
filled. I smiled, pretending that I 
did n’t know Alice was watching. As 


_I lit the pipe, I said: “‘Is n’t it great 


that we can be here all day and have 
our nice luncheon together? How 
much better this is than tearing into a 
restaurant and tearing out again and 
rushing back to an office! I suppose 
Van Zandt does that a good part of the 
time.” 

Alice brushed a piece of lint off my 
arm and looked me over with the wife’s 
judicial eye. We walked together into 
the living-room, where we often sit for 
a while after meals. I threw myself 
backwards on the couch, and I blew 
the smoke from my pipe slowly toward 
the ceiling. 

** Well, there ’s no place like home,”’ 
I remarked. 

**Don’t say that, Edward,’’ Alice 
cried, irritably. ‘‘It’s so stupid and 
bourgeois.” 

I had a temptation to rise; but I felt 
too lazy. I merely turned my gaze on 
her. ‘‘Once more, dear, I wish you ’d 
stop using fancy language.” 

Alice. looked out of the window, 
seeming not to listen. We could hear 


the rumbling of the elevated trains, 


and through the small, old-fashioned 
panes of glass in our windows I could 
see the ugly New York sky-line. From 
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scores of chimneys smoke was rising. 
To the left stood the mountainous 
Waldorf-Astoria, bursting with its 
hordes of millionaires. 

**Let me see,’’ Alice remarked, ap- 
parently talking to herself. She hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ What a nuisance!”’ 

I went on smoking. 

*“Whom can I ask to meet Mrs. Van 
Zandt at luncheon?”’ 

I puffed rapidly. 

Alice looked at me and laughed. 
“*Is n’t it a queer complication? ”’ 

‘“*I don’t know what you are talking 
about,’’ I untruthfully replied. 

**You see, I can’t ask Mrs. Eustace 
or Lettie Henderson for two reasons: 
they have n’t called on me and they 
have n't invited me to anything.” 

“In other words, as lawyers say, 
there ’s no consideration. It’s a finely 
organized business, society, is n’t it?’’ 

“It’s just like our own society, 
Edward. We are always exchanging 
dinners with our friends.” 

This time I rose on my elbow. ‘‘ And 
you know perfectly well how sick that 
makes me. If there ’s any expression 
of yours that I hate worse than any 
other it ’s ‘Now we ought to invite so- 
and-so to dinner.” There ought n’t to 
be any ought about it. We ought to 
ask people to dinner because we like 
them and because we want them, not 
because we have debts to pay.”’ 

Again Alice played her trick of let- 
ting my words echo through the room. 

**How absurd you are, Edward! In 
a place like Lumley, Wisconsin, your 
ideas are perfectly correct. There, of 
course, people just drop im. But in 
New York it 's altogether different.” 
“‘Well, I like to have people drop 
in.” 

**Perhaps you would n’t like it so 
much if you had to do the housekeep- 
ing. You don’t realize that ‘dropping 
in’ is the horror of housekeepers, even 
in Lumley. It ’s the cause of the 
most dreadful domestic tragedies.”’ 

“‘That ’s simply because the house- 
keepers don’t know their business,’’ 
I said, tapping the bowl of my pipe 
with my forefinger. ‘‘Why don’t they 
keep plenty of canned food in the 
house? ”’ 
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‘*And poison people? ”’ 

‘*Better poison them than give them 
hospitality that ’s insincere.” 

‘*Well, I don’t see what I’m to do,”’ 
said Alice, illogically, and for the pur- 
pose of stopping my jokes. 

**Send her a meal-ticket,’’ I grunted. 

Alice drew her lips together. ‘‘If 
people who write you those silly letters 
about your books only knew how you 
talked at home!”’ 

I smiled and kicked out my feet. 

“It’s really dreadful,’’ Alice la- 
mented, ‘‘to think of the people we 
don’t know.”’ 

‘‘And whom we ’d like to invite to 
luncheon,’ I went on. ‘‘That is, in- 
deed, a tragedy. Could n’t you look 
up some names in the society columns 
and send them circulars? We might 
start a free lunch.”’ 

‘“‘Of course,’’ Alice went on imper- 
turbably, ‘‘we can’t ask any of our 
friends.”’ 

At this point—I regret to confess it 
—I swore. Alice looked at me with- 
out flinching. ‘‘Now that we have 
reached this point,’ I said, when I had 
calmed down somewhat, “‘you certainly 
must see the folly of what we are doing. 
Our friends aren’t good enough to 
meet Mrs. Van Zandt! If that is n't 
a ‘‘roast’’ on our friends! We don’t 
deserve to have any friends.,’’ 

“It may be a “roast,” as you say, 
on Mrs. Van Zandt,’’ Alice remarked, 
with a lift of her eyebrows. Then her 
face brightened. ‘‘After all, why 
would n’t it be a good idea? We 
might get some of the freak people 
together.”’ 

I twisted my neck into an exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable position in order 
to rebuke Alice with a stern look. 
‘‘Make them ridiculous in order to 
amuse Mrs. Van Zandt! Is that the 
idea?’ 

‘‘They make themselves ridiculous,”’ 
said Alice tersely. As I sank back into 
a more comfortable position, she con- 
tinued: ‘‘Think how Amory Lambert 
would love to exploit himself before 
Mrs. Van Zandt. Don’t ‘you remem- 
ber, that day we were in the street-car 
with him, how he fairly basked in the 
attention he received from the other 
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passengers? He did n’t seem to mind 
their laughing at him a bit.’’ 

‘*He ’s cut his hair,’’ I remarked, as 
if this fact somehow discredited Alice’s 
remarks. 

‘But his profile is still beautiful,”’ 
Alice exclaimed with a laugh. ‘‘And 
a profile is so effective at a luncheon.”’ 

**Now don’t be silly,’’ I said. 

“‘I’m not,’’ Alice exulted. ‘‘I’m 
literary. That ’s just the kind of re- 
mark you make when you scintillate 
before people.” 

I groaned, and, while Alice busied 
herself with some sewing, I lay on my 
back and sank peacefully to sleep. 
When I awoke, she was sitting in the 
same position, but with her knees cov- 
ered with a yellow silk skirt. 

‘What are you doing?’’ I asked, 
dreamily. 

**Making over a gown.” 

**For what?’”’ 

‘*For Saturday night,’’ she said with 
cheerful distinctness. 

ee Oh ! ” 

‘*Had you forgotten?” Alice began 
to work more rapidly. Without wait- 
ing for me to reply, she went on: ‘‘It 
seems a pity to commit this to an eve- 
ning gown; but it would be foolish to 
try to resort to a makeshift. I really 
ought to have a new gown.” 

““What ’s the matter with the gown 
you wore last night?’”’ 

““Of course I could n’t wear that 
with the same people.”’ 

*“Why not?” 

‘*Because they ’d notice.’’ 

‘*What of it?”’ 

‘“Now, Edward, you know better.” 

“I wish you did,’’ I retorted, rather 
meanly, I admit. 

““As you 've been lying ‘asleep 
there,’’ said Alice, ‘‘I ’ve been. think- 
ing that your way is the best. They ’ll 
like us all the better if we ’re independ- 
ent. That.’s what decided me to alter 
this gown, that, and a suggestion I 
got from Lettie Henderson’s gown last 
night. So it won’t cost us anything.’’ 


I pondered these remarks so long 
that Alice whispered: ‘‘ Asleep?” 

se No. °° 

‘What ’s the matter?’”’ 

*“*The complications.” 
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“There can’t be any.” 

‘‘ There always are at a theatre-party. 
In the first place, there ’s the hideous 
possibility of supper.” 

“Oh, no, we ‘Il go straight home,”’ 
said Alice, carelessly. 

““Then it ’s understood that if they 
ask us out to supper, you ‘Il refuse?” 

**Of course.” 

During the next few days I felt bet- 
ter, chiefly because I accomplished a 
lot of work. On reading over the Van 
Zandt sketch, I had been disappointed 
with it and thrown it aside, and I had 
returned with zest to the novel. It 
seemed now as if I could surely get a 
big price for it as a serial, perhaps four 
cents a word. On this basis Alice and 
I used to count our daily earnings. 
One day, when we found I had earned 
nearly seventy-five dollars, I went out 
and bought Alice some flowers. We 
spent the evening considering what we 
should do when we got rich enough to 
have a house of our own, and we 
agreed that we should be perfectly 
happy if we could have a little place in 
the country with at least one horse and 
a half-dozen dogs. 

““Not too far away, you know,’’ 
Alice said. ‘*Perhaps somewhere in 
Westchester County, where we could 
get in and out to the theatre.”’ 

I shivered. ‘‘Oh, that late train! 
Would n't it be better.to go farther 
out and then stay in town whenever we 
went to the theatre? ”’ 

‘**Think how rich we shall be when 
we get our plays produced!’’ Alice 
said, inconsequently, clasping her 
hands. 

“We 'd better write them first.”’ 

“They say that Walter Hart makes 
a hundred and fifty thousand a year. 
He ‘s written the new play for Miss 
Valentine, you know.”’ 

On Saturday night Alice appeared at 
dinner in the altered gown. I should 
hardly have known it. It looked new 
and, as critics say of writing, it ‘‘be- 
trayed the influence’’ of other gowns 
seen at the Van Zandts’. Just what 
this influence was I could not describe; 
it was subtle, but, like all subtle 
things, it made an immense difference. 
Alice must have suspected what I was 























thinking, for she laughed knowingly 
and said: ‘‘We must live and learn, 
Edward.” 

“You are a very quick study,” I 
remarked. 

‘‘If anything ever happens to you, I 
shall set up shop as a fashionable dress- 
maker. I shall be a modiste. I'll put 
out a nice little sign on Fifth Avenue 
—‘Mademoiselle Alice—Modes.’ Or 
do you think it would be better to 
have it—' Robes’? Now that ’s quite 
a problem, is n’t it?’’ 

‘It ’s not fashionable among dress- 
makers to use French names any 
more,’’ I remarked, becoming severe, 
as I always do when Alice gets into 
that vein of joking. ‘‘There ’s Mrs. 
Leland—you know what a hit she’s 
made. She has a whole house in Fifth 
Avenue and she ’s always writing 
articles. about fashions in the news- 
papers.” 

‘“‘And having her name printed on 
programmes as the ‘designer’ of the 
actresses’ gowns. Now would n’t that 
be splendid, Ned, if you could have 
a play produced and have me men- 
tioned on the programmes as the de- 
signer of the costumes? ”’ 

** Well, I guess if I ever have a play 
produced, you ‘ll be in some other 
business than dressmaking!’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

Alice smiled maliciously. She lifted 
her chin and her eyes wandered into 
space. ‘“‘The American man in the 
early twentieth century,’’ she said, as 
if reading aloud, ‘‘on becoming suc- 
cessful, never allowed his wife, even 
though she might have been of ma- 
terial aid to him, to participate in his 
success. The American woman, on 
the contrary, emancipated after years 
of struggle . . .”’ 

““Don’t!’’ I exclaimed. As Alice 
stared at me, with injury in her face, 
I went on: “‘If you knew how idiotic 
you looked when you talked like that, 
you ’d never do it.”’ 

The evening was so pleasant that we 
decided to walk part way to the 
theatre. We crossed . Stuyvesant 
Square and made our way to Four- 
teenth Street, crowded with people 
and brilliant with electric light from 
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Tony Pastor’s and from the restaurants 
and dance-halls. That part of the 
town I had always disliked; but I 
knew that Alice revelled in it. ‘‘Isn’t 
it lovely to be right in the midst of so 
much wickedness!’’ she said, for the 
express purpose of ‘‘taking a rise’’ out 
of me. Iignored the remark and, as a 
consequence, I had my arm squeezed. 
We turned into Irving Place, walking 
more slowly. ‘‘ This is the dearest 
spot in the whole city,’’ said Alice. 
*"I’d rather live here than on River- 
side Drive. See that nice row of little 
brick houses over there; would n’t it 
be splendid if we could only have one 
of those?” She sighed luxuriously. 
*‘Well, perhaps we can some day if 
you ‘ll only be more industrious, Ed- 
ward,—and less literary.’’ 

At Fourth Avenue Alice suddenly 
became tired and we boarded a cable- 
car. ‘‘Let me see, where is the old 
theatre?”’ I asked. 

“It is n’t an old theatre,” Alice re- 
plied at once. ‘‘It ’s new—brand-new. 
To-night ’s the opening night. It ’s 
near Fiftieth Street and Broadway.”’ 

We had to walk from Madison 
Avenue, and as we approached the 
theatre we found it blocked with car- 
riages and with a surging crowd of 
people. As I pushed my way ahead 
Alice clung tightly to my arm. ‘‘Oh, 
is n’t this dreadful!’’ she gasped. 
‘“‘We have n’t any tickets, and sup- 
pose we can’t get in! Suppose we 
should miss them!”’ 

In the lobby, however, we found 
Monty and Teddy with Miss Hender- 
son. They greeted us as if we were 
participating in a huge joke. Alice at 
once entered into their mood, laughing 
delightedly, though, so far as I could 
perceive, there was nothing to laugh 
at. After greeting Alice, the two 
boys nodded to me_ perfunctorily; 
Alice afterward said they would have 
been more cordial if I had not frozen 
them by my manner. Miss Hender- 
son, however, was extremely cordial, 
and I: found myself liking her even 
better than I had before. 

‘Where are the Van Zandts?” 
Alice asked, and Monty echoed: 
‘*“Where, oh, where?”’ 
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**They are always late,’’ Miss Hen- 
derson explained. 

‘“*Van Zandt has to have his cigar,”’ 
said Teddy, with a knowing smile. 

*‘I don't blame him,’’ I remarked 
reminiscently, but, the significance of 
my remark being lost, no one smiled. 
Alice has often told me that I ought to 
broaden my humor. Some of my best 
things pass without notice and with a 
._puzzled surprise. 

““Mrs. Wainwright Smith is com- 
ing,’’ Miss Henderson explained. 

““Oh, well, then, we ’Il be lucky if 
we get in before the second act,’’ said 
Monty, in pretended despair. ‘‘She’s 
probably dining with the Van Zandts, 
and they ‘Il have to bind and gag her 
to make her stop talking and to get her 
out of the house.’’ 

At that moment the Van Zandts ap- 
peared with a bright-eyed little woman 
with gray hair and a face that some- 
how seemed youthful without really be- 
ing youthful, walking between them. 
**Well, we ’ve nearly broken our necks 
to get here,’’ the little woman ex- 
claimed, glancing from Lettie Hen- 
derson to the two boys. When Mrs. 
Van Zandt had presented Alice and 
me, Mrs. Smith went on: “I gave my 
word to Lily Valentine that I ’d be 
here before the curtain went up. If 
I’m not, she ’ll never forgive me.”’ 

*‘Then you ’d better give the tickets 
for the other box to Monty, dear,”’ 
said Mrs. Van Zandt to her husband. 
““You young unmarried people,’’ she 
went on lightly, ‘‘are to go with Mrs. 
Eustace and Mr. Cosgrave.”’ 

I saw Monty’s face droop, and for a 
moment an expression that was posi- 
tively wicked appeared in Teddy’s dark 
eyes. 

“*Have we got to wait for them?’’ 
Monty asked with boyish ruefulness, 
and Teddy at once replied: 

**Here—I ’ll take Lettie into the box 
and you bring Mrs. Eustace and Cos- 
grave along when they come.”’ 

“‘That will be splendid,’’ said Mrs. 
Van Zandt, with a humorous appre- 
ciation of Teddy’s nerve. 

But Lettie Henderson protested. 
“I don’t mind waiting a bit,” she ex- 
plained. 
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‘‘Here, my child, don’t make the 
situation difficult,’’ said Mrs. Smith, 
with the authority of a _ veteran. 
‘‘There ’s no knowing when those 
silly, middle-aged people will get here. 
They are both terrible dawdlers. Be- 
sides, Lily Valentine won’t want the 
box to be empty when the curtain goes 
up. Socome along,’’ she added, start- 
ing for the entrance-gate. ‘‘It will do 
Monty good to wait.”’ 

“Well, give Lily a good hand in 
case I’m not there when she comes 
on,” Monty called after us. 

I noticed that Lettie Henderson 
seemed confused and I wondered why. 
Mrs. Van Zandt, too, showed appre- 
hension in her face. Alice afterward — 
explained that Letty objected to being 
seen in the box with Teddy without a 
chaperon and that Mrs. Van Zandt 
did not have presence of mind enough 
to meet the situation. It happened, 
however, that the two boxes were ad- 
joining, and Van Zandt, after seeing 
us settled in our box, stepped out and 
took a place beside Miss Henderson. 

The curtain had not yet risen and 
the orchestra was noisily playing. The 
seats were nearly all filled and a crowd 
of men stood at the back. Most of 
the other boxes were occupied, the 
women who sat in front creating a 
curious effect of bare shoulders, feath- 
ers, and white gloves. For a few mo- 
ments we surveyed the house, all 
green and gold, with meaningless and 
fantastic ornamentation. Mrs. Smith, 
plainly a woman of quick impressions 
quickly formulated, drew her lips to- 
gether and addressed us in a low voice: 
*““Jewy.”’ 

We all smiled, but no one spoke. 
“Is n’t it extraordinary,’’ Mrs. Smith 
went on, “‘the way the Jews are run- 
ning this town? Why, they control 
all our theatres,’’ she concluded, as if 
her second remark positively estab- 
lished her first. 

‘‘They are an extraordinary people,” 


_said Van Zandt, less for the purpose 


of being trite, as Alice would say, than 
for the sake of giving Mrs. Smith’s 
comment civil attention. ‘‘I hate to 
get up against them in,business.” 
‘‘They don’t leave anything for 














anybody else,’’ Mrs. Smith broke out. 
“But Lily says they are paying her 
splendidly. This year they are going 
to give her five hundred dollars a week 
and a Lei of the receipts. 
Upon my word, I’m almost sorry I’m 
not an actress myself. I’ve a good 
mind to ask Lily for an engagement.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Smith discovered Miss Valen- 
tine,’’ said Mrs. Van Zandt, turning to 
Alice, as if afraid we might be misled 
by the vivacious lady’s talk. 

‘‘Good Heavens, no!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Smith. ‘‘I did n’t discover her. 
That is,”” she explained, deprecatingly, 
‘“‘T never did anything for her as an 
actress. I just met her once at the 
Howlands’. They ’re some dear friends 
of mine, newspaper people that I met 
one winter in the South. They are 
fond of actors and Bohemians of all 
kinds, I just love to go to see them. 
Well, one day when I was calling on 
Milly Howland, I met the prettiest 
creature—she must have been about 
seventeen then. They told me she 
was an actress, the daughter of old 
Tom Valentine, who used to be a 
stage-manager or something of the sort 


in New York. Well, I nearly fainted - 


away when I heard that this chit of a 
girl had been on the stage for three 
years. She did n’t have any position 
then—it seems to me, from what Lily 
says, that most of them are out of posi- 
tions half the. time—and she was 
dreadfully poor. Well, I had a good 
talk with her and I liked her so much 
that I asked her to come to see me one 
day with Milly. Then that summer 
she. stayed with me for a few weeks in 
my place at Narragansett, and we ’ve 
been great friends ever since.” 

“‘Mrs. Smith is leaving out the most 
important part,’’ interposed Mrs. Van 
Zandt. ‘‘She introduced Miss Valen- 
tine to every one in New York. who 
could help her. That is what has made 
her advance so rapidly.’’ 

**Well, to be perfectly frank, I often 
wonder what it is that has made Lily do 
so well. It must be her looks. I often 
say to her: ‘Lily, I love you, but I 
don’t think you can act for two cents.’ ”’ 

“How does she like that?’’ I ven- 
tured to ask. 
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**Oh, she takes anything from me,” 
Mrs. Smith replied easily. Then her 
eyes roamed over the house. ‘‘But 
is n't this a monstrosity? Poor Lily 
told me to be prepared for the worst. 
‘I like it,’ she said. ‘It ’s just my idea 
of what a theatre ought to be. But I 
know you ‘Il hate it.” In some ways 
Lily has the most awful ideas.” 

““Don’t you think people get queer 
ideas by living so much in the theatre?” 
asked Mrs. Van Zandt, with an air of 
expressing an absolutely new thought. 

*‘Queer?”” Mrs. Smith rolled her 
eyes. ‘‘That child fairly flabbergasts 
me sometimes by the things she says. 
Upon my word, I feel like an infant 
beside her. She can talk as if she was 
about ninety, and then she can sud- 
denly relapse into an innocence that 
fairly takes my breath away.’’ Her 
eyes turned toward the auditorium 
again. ‘‘But why don’t our architects 
build at least one decent-looking the- 
atre in New York?”’ 

**It seems to me that most people are 
way off the track in their idea of what 
a theatre ought to be,’’ I remarked, 

**Do tell us what your idea is,’’ 
Mrs. Van Zandt urged. 

Now this was the very purpose I was 
leading up to; but by being suddenly 
invited to exploit my views, I felt un- 
comfortable. At that instant, too, I 
realized that I was afraid of Mrs. 
Wainwright Smith. There was some- 
thing terribly piercing about those little 
eyes. 

**It seems to me that all this orna- 
mentation and coloring are wrong,’’ I 
modestly began, and I saw that Mrs. 
Smith was disappointed. So I was put 
on my mettle. ‘‘I wish that we could 
have a theatre as simple as a Greek 
temple.” 4 

“‘Ah!”’ said Mrs. Smith, shaking 
her head sympathetically. ‘‘Does n't 
it seem strange that after the Greeks 
showed how things should be done to 
get beautiful effects, people should 
ever have been such idiots as to work 
in any other way. Well, now go 
ahead, and tell us about your theatre.” 

I felt my face flushing. ‘‘I guess 
that ’s all,’ I replied, feeling that I 
was expected to say something fine, 
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and fearing that my material would 
- give out. “‘‘I’’d have the exterior of 
stone,’’ I went on, ‘‘not merely be- 
cause it ’s more beautiful and lasting, 
but because it ’s safer from fire. Most, 
of our theatres are cheap, transient 
things.’’ ; 

“‘Like this,” Mrs. Smith agreed. 
“It’s shoddy. You can see that it ’ 
built for mere show. In a few weeks, 
when it begins to wear a little, the 
cheapness will be shocking.” 

“*The truth is,” I went on, gaining 
confidence from Mrs. Smith’s sympa- 


thy, ‘‘most of our theatres are built as 
mere speculations. The managers real- 
ize that their business is uncertain, and 
they can’t afford to build theatres of 
permanent value. Now, a theatre is 
just“as important as any public insfftu- 
tion. It’s a part of the life of the 
city. In fact, we can’t get along with- 
out the theatre,’’ I went on, warming 
up. 
‘*Heavens! I can,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Smith. ‘‘I am always saying to Lily 
that I believe I ll never go to another 
performance again,” 
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After this setback, I calmed down 
somewhat. ‘‘With many people it ’s 
their only amusement.”’ 

‘‘I-suppose you ’d have columned 
porticos and all that,’’ said Mrs. Van 
Zandt, who had plainly been waiting 
for a chance to express this surmise. 

‘“‘I should be willing to leave those 
details to the architect,” I replied, 
grandly. ‘“‘I should only insist that 
he keep the exterior absolutely free 
from ornamentation. The entrance 
and the lobby I should like to have of 
stone, too, preferably white marble. 
The only ornaments should be busts 
of distinguished playwrights and actors 
of the past and a few portraits of 
actors.”” 

‘“‘But nothing like those dreadful 
crayon-portraits of actors that you see 
in the lobbies of so many of our 
theatres,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith, 
throwing up her hands. ‘‘They posi- 
tively make me shiver.” 

I shook my head, laughing. I, 
too, had shuddered at those monstrosi- 
ties. ‘‘I would only have portraits In 
oil, that possessed value as works of 
art. And not one of them should be 
the portrait of a living actor.”’ 

‘Oh, Lily Valentine would object to 
that on the score of advertising,’’ said 
Mrs. Smith, her little eyes shining. 

‘‘Now tell us about the interior of 
your theatre,’”’ said Mrs. Van Zandt, 
in a tone that I think was not really 
meant to be patronizing. The orches- 
tra had begun to play for the third 
time, and I noticed that the audience 
was beginning to be restless. - 

‘*For the interior the greatest diffi- 
culty,” I went on, ‘‘would be in achiev- 
ing simplicity without bareness, and 
applying a harmonious and quiet color- 
ing without monotony. In a theatre 
it is, of course, the stage that is really 
important, and all this superfluous gilt 
and filigree business merely distracts 
the interest and leaves the mind fa- 
tigued for the performance. In my 
theatre,” I went on, boldly, ‘“‘I 
should n’t have any gilt or any hang- 
‘ings or any little Cupids bearing slips 
with ‘ Shakespeare’ and ‘ Sheridan’ 
written on them.”’ 

**And then you ’d have more room 
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in the boxes, would n’t you?’’ said 
Mrs. Van Zandt, looking at me with a 
pleading in her eyes that made me feel 
exceedingly foolish. ‘‘And you ’'d 
have good, broad seats.” 

** And by all means keep the theatre 
small,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith. ‘‘These 
big auditoriums are ridiculous — the 
effects are so dissipated. I’m worried 
to death for fear Lily won’t be heard.’’ 

At this point we heard a rustling in 
the next box, and we knew that Mrs. 
Eustace had arrived. A few moments 
later her handsome face leaned toward 
our box, and we received a whispered 
greeting. Then, just as the lights 
suddenly blurred from our sight the 
green and gold and the shoulders and 
feathers, Gilbert Van Zandt stealthily 
returned to us. 

“‘T hope that Lily is going to make 
good,’ I heard him whisper to his 
wife. 

The first act represented a New 
York drawing-room in which all the 
characters were supposed to be men 
and women of wealth and position. 
The men were commonplace and un- 
grammatical, and the women were not 
merely vulgar, but in their attitude 
toward life almost vicious, that is, with 
the exception of the heroine, who was 
presented as the redeeming feature, and 
who, beside the others, seemed curi- 
ously out of place, and: yet, for this 
very reason, all the more effective. 
The whole thing was grossly exagger- 
ated; but the people spoke so smartly, 
they dressed so well, and they all had 
such an air of assurance, that the im- 
pression they made somehow suggested 
real life. It was plain that the audi- 
ence was interested in the play and © 
delighted with the beauty and the in- 
genuousness of the star. When the 
curtain fell on the first act, I was trying 
to make up my mind about the girl's 
qualities. 

**Is n’t she sweet?’’ said Mrs. Van 
Zandt, and I realized that I might have 
known she would make exactly this 
remark. 

Of course, we all exclaimed that she 
was delightful. 

**T ’ve never seen her do so well,” 
Mrs. Smith conceded. ‘Walter Hart 
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has helped her immensely. He has 
worked her nearly to death.”’ 

‘‘Then he’s trained her for the 
part?’’ I asked. 

**Oh, she says he ’s the most won- 
derful trainer that ever lived. He 
knows all the tricks. And he’s espe- 
cially successful in training women. I 
wonder if he’s in one of those boxes.”’ 
Mrs. Smith raised her opera-glass and 
calmly surveyed the boxes across the 
theatre. ‘‘No, I thought he might be 
with the Ormsbys; but he ’s probably 
keeping out of sight.’’ 

*“Where do you suppose he gets his 
types?’’ Mrs. Van Zandt asked, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Smith. 

**Makes them up altogether, or ex- 
aggerates them from people he meets.” 

**Does he really £now anything about 
society?’’ Mrs. Van Zandt asked, with 
sweet reproach in her tone. 

**Oh, yes, of a certain kind —the 
noisy, pushing people. You see, they 
lend themselves to this sort of thing. 
But the way he burlesques them is 
ridiculous. However, that ’s why peo- 
ple like his plays. I suppose the real 
thing would seem unnatural to them.’’ 

Our talk was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance at the back of our box of Mrs. 
Eustace and Cosgrave. At sight of 
Cosgrave I had a sense of discomfort ; 
why, I could not have explained, 
unless it was, possibly, because I no- 
ticed the familiar way in which he 
greeted Alice. One might have im- 
agined he had known Alice for years. 
It was unpleasant, too, his surveying 
her critically, as if she were a specimen 
of some kind. I had to stand at the 
back of the box and go on talking, with 
my mind focussed on what Cosgrave 
had to say, but gleaning only enough 
to make me realize that he was com- 
plimenting Alice again and speaking 
of doing a portrait of her. Suddenly 
the orchestra stopped and we all real- 
ized that we had been talking very 
loudly. A moment later darkness 
engulfed the theatre, and we went 
back to our places. 

The second act developed the play 
into a wild melodrama, in which Miss 
Valentine figured in the most exciting 
scene. As I watched her I could hardly 
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keep from laughing.. Her incompet- 
ence seemed so childish; it. was like an 
amateur performance; but the audience 
applauded frantically and called her be- 
fore the curtain. Mrs. Smith stood in 
the box and waved her handkerchief, 
obviously to the delight of the girl, 
who bowed and smiled toward her. 
When the excitement had subsided and 
the orchestra had begun to play again, 
Mrs. Smith remarked severely : ‘‘Could 
anything be more absurd?”’ 

To my astonishment, Mrs. Van 
Zandt took the performance seriously : 
“Really, I had no idea she was so 
clever,’’ she said. 

“* Well, I suppose it.does take clever- 
ness to fool people,”’ said Mrs. Smith, 
tartly. 

In the third act, which was also the 
last, the actress had two comedy scenes 
which ,she played rather gracefully. 
**Now this is the sort of thing she 
ought to do all the time,’’ Mrs. Smith 
whispered to me. “If her manager 
had any sense or any interest beyond 
making money out of her, he would n’t 
let her do anything else.’’ Soon, how- 
ever, we saw that more trouble was 
coming. ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ Mrs. Smith 
groaned. ‘“‘Still the poor play-man 
must have a climax for his act.”’ 

The climax naturally had to surpass 
the close of the second act and it 
proved to be aterror. Lily Valentine 
rushed madly over the stage in a frenzy 
of anguish, and, to save herself from 
the villain, was about to stab herself, 
when her lover entered and rescued 
her. Again the audience burst into 
applause more vociferous than before. 
Miss Valentine came out with her lead- 
ing man; then she came again alone. 
When she appeared a third time, some 
of the men at the back of the theatre, 
whom I suspected to be ushers, called, 
*‘Author! Author!’’ Miss Valentine 
turned to the wing and held out her 
hand; but no one responded. Then 
she ran off the stage and presently re- 
turned, leading forward a pale young 
man with a bushy brown mustache, a 
bulging forehead, and a manner of:- 
extreme deprecation. He bowed low 
and, as Miss Valentine drew her hand 
from his and ran from the stage, cries 














from the back of the theatre demanded 
a speech. The playwright thrust his 
hands into his hip pockets and smiled 
good-naturedly. e was plainly used 
to facing audiences. In the hush that 
followed I noticed that, for an author, 
he was remarkably well dressed. His 
whole appearance, from his shining 
forehead to his shining patent-leather 
shoes, suggested perfect grooming. 

For several moments he kept the 
audience waiting. Then, in a light 
and effeminate voice, he began to 
speak. “‘I am very glad you are 
pleased,’’ he said, carelessly. ‘‘It is 
my business to please you if I can. 
So, naturally, your being pleased makes 
me feel pleased. Consequently, we 
are all pleased. I’m sure you are all 
very kind, and I wish you good-night.”’ 

He turned and walked in a leisurely 
way toward the wing. As the curtain 
fell, the audience, plainly bewildered, 
applauded perfunctorily and started to 
leave the theatre. 
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**Dear me!’’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘I’m 
afraid Walter Hart is becoming quite 
spoiled. If that isn’t the most im- 
er speech I ever ‘heard in my 
life!’’ 

At that moment Mrs. Eustace leaned 
forward from her box. ‘‘Are we going 
behind?’’ she said, looking from Mrs. 
Smith to Gilbert Van Zandt. 

““Of course,’’ Mrs. Smith replied. 
**Lily ’d never forgive us if we did n’t.’’ 

**Perhaps we can persuade her to 
come out to supper with us,’’ said Van 
Zandt. 

“Oh, that will be ripping!” cried 
Monty over Mrs. Eustace’s shoulder. 

I looked at Alice, but Alice had her 
back turned toward me. At that mo- 
ment Mrs. Eustace whispered in my 
ear across the railing: ‘‘I’m sure you 
could write a better play than this with 
your left hand. I advise you to be 
very nice to Lily when you meet her. 
Perhaps she ’ll give you your chance.” 


(To be continued) 











By MRS. L. 


THE South is the only part of this 
country where even literary criticism 
is patriotic, and where nearly all the 
fiction produced represents the life, 
manners, and conditions of a past civili- 
zation. Between the South of to-day 
and these wou!d-be interpreters a gulf 
is fixed like the silence that separates 
the living from the dead. And it is 
the purpose of this writer to prove that 
‘there is a logical connection between 
the spirit of our criticism and the qual- 
ity of our literature. 

In the first place, it is necessary to 
understand what a new achievement 
we should have if the real life of the 
South were written out in her fiction. 
This would require an entirely new 
definition of human nature, because 
the same conditions never before 
existed in the history of mankind. It 
is not simply that we have recently 
passed from feudalism into a more 
democratic state of being, nor that we 
have an inferior race in our midst,—all 
this has happened before: the difficulty 
of the situation consists in certain 
ethical and social problems that have 
never until now been thrust upon a 
people to solve. And, referring to the 
deliberation with which we go about it, 
a Northern editor recently remarked 
that in his opinion the South lacked 
““power.”’ Either he received this 
erroneous impression from her so-called 
literary interpreters—whose vocabulary 
is much too sentimental and oratorical, 
too weak with staccato phrases and 
euphonious alliterations for the busi- 
ness in hand—or his point of view is 
provincial to the extent that he can 
only think of ‘‘power’’ as a New Eng- 
land form of energy and assimilation. 
For never, outside the British Isles, 
has there been such a maw for digest- 
ing and absorbing all that is within 
reach, such molar wits for masticating 
philosophies, ethics, and scientific sys- 
tems as New England possesses,—to 
say nothing of her industrial and com- 
mercial activities. Thus it may happen 
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in that region that the conception of 
power is always aggressive. It is still 
the pioneer’s instinct there to conquer, 
to acquire, and to achieve. But inthe 
South definitions change. Here we 
have power of another kind,— the 
power of repulsion, resistance, and 
antipathy. Our strength consists in 
resenting every outside effort, however 
well-meant, made to modify our form- 
ula of existence. And the integrity, 
the self-respect back of our apparent 
perversity, is clearly illustrated by the 
account and explanation Miss Addams 
gives of Mr. Pullman's failure to force 
culture and civilization ipon his em- 
ployees by the restraint of what he 
imagined to be ideal conditions. We 
reserve human nature’s right to work 


out our own salvation while the world - 


about us fears and trembles. 

And this determination to make our 
own scriptures accounts for the social, 
literary, and political tragedies that 
occur from time to time in this section. 
Occasionally some John the Baptist 
comes crying out of the wilder- 
ness Repent ! Repent! But we do not 
repent. Instead, we force the resigna- 
tion of that prophet, whether he occu- 
pies a pulpit, a chair in some college, 
or a political footstool. We resist 
his doctrines, expel him, and return 
triumphantly to our _ consolidated 
demonstration of the situation. And 
the more we are reproached the more 
industriously do we whet the sword for 
the next soothsayer who has fed too 
long upon foreign locusts and honey. 
Verily, whatever the South lacks, it is 
not power nor the self-constituted 
authority to exercise it. 

But evidently it is no light matter to 
undertake the dramatic representation 
of such a people in literature. Natu- 
rally a novelist, even though capable of 
so original a composition, would think 
with prayer and fasting before he 
risked it; and he would do well to 
pray, especially, for, if he fell short of 
convincing truth and reality, his pass- 














port would be ready for him before the 
first edition of his book was sold. The 
South has ever showed a remarkable 
dispatch in such matters. 

However, this is not the only ex- 
planation of the dearth of vital fiction 
from this section. I am convinced 
that the real difficulties and dangers of 
the work would long since have been 
‘overcome but for a certain class of 
critics among us. Now critics are born 
first the world over. The men who 
create and accomplish come after; and 
they survive, if they do survive, in 
spite of the critics. For the critics are 
the theologians in religion, the pro- 
testants against catholic science, and, 
in the South at least, they are the step- 
mothers of literature. At the close of 
the Civil War they made a. sepulchre 
for all our glories and ever since have 
constituted themselves the guardians 
of this patriotic tomb. They do not 
recognize the splendid resurrection of 
the South, and, even in matters of 
purely literary criticism, they are still 
wearing their ante-bellum side-arms. 
But worst of all is the demand they 
make that every hero of a Southern 
romance shall have his stature, man- 
ners, and morals measured by this 
marble paladin of the past—as if the 
very defnition of heroism did not vary 
from age to age with the living hero 
who creates the ideal. Nothing could 
be more destructive to the creative 
faculty or to originality of expression. 
And it is a further explanation of why 
so many Southern authors squat about 
in military cemeteries to write their 
novels. Not only do the critics threaten 
them, but this eternal requiem to the 
past has affected nearly every one’s 
imagination (I say ‘‘nearly’’ because 
Miss Glasgow’s novel, ‘‘The Deliver- 
ance,’’ does come within twenty years 
of the present time and is a decided 
advance in the right direction), so that 
‘ they are continually stretching their 
faculties in a forty-years’ perspective 
over the battle rim of the sixties. But 
never will their genius become thor- 
oughly vital and constructive so long 
as they deal too exclusively with 
— has been finished, miourned, and 

uried. 
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Here the question may arise as to what 
is the source of patriotic literary criti- 
cism. There are several sources,—the 
old people, for instance, who, of course, 
have the honorary right to say what 
they please. But the most vigilant 
and effective source is women. This 
is the largest leisure class we have, and 
of late years they have banded together 
in clubs for intellectual and patriotic 
development, so that in the long run 
they are likely to become the most cul- 
tured and influential class as well. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the effect 
they already have upon the mind and 
character of this section. However, it 
remains to be seen whether this femi- 
nine top-knot of wisdom will prove 
entirely beneficial. And this doubt re- 
minds me of the fact that Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson recently complained that the 
peace movement succeeded so slowly 
in the world because it lacked the sup- 
port of women. This is especially true 
in those countries where the monotony 
of women’s lives is rarely varied by 
any change of custom or pursuit. War 
relieves the repression of their exist- 
ence. It quickens the silenced emo- 
tions into maternal battle hymns for 
the brave, crowns them with honor- 
able woes, and exalts them with the 
courage and fame of their man kind. 
Thus, while they are the ones who 
profit most by peace, we never hear of 
their opposing a patriotic war move- 
ment. Even when they have acquired 
an ethical training, when the test comes 
they are to be found upon the galleries 
above the street casting roses of praise 
upon the soldiers who march below. 
For, whatever may be said of men, 
women never are psychologically re- 
constructed, neither by the Christian 
gospel nor by any system of philoso- 
phy. They are disciplined, chastened, 
and governed by these things, but the 
eternal elements of feminine character, 
however long repressed, leap into act- 
ive forces at a moment's invitation. 
And the war-cry which urges men to 
battle is one of their sex distinctions. 
This is no less true of Southern women 
than it is of others, and circumstances 
here encourage them to the exercise of 
this instinct. The Southern man has 
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been forced from the saddle into the 
field, from the drawing-room into the 
shop, from a life of leisure into one of 
strenuous endeavor, but his women 
kind live as nearly as possible under 
the same conditions that surrounded 
them before the war. This lady is the 
one romantic relic of a poetic past 
which he is determined to preserve. 
He has made her the patron saint of 
his home and the guardian of his senti- 
ments and traditions. And she is 
sometimes rash in the discharge of her 
duties because she over-estimates the 
past to which she so nearly belongs as 
much as she under-estimates the present 
which he is obliged to meet. She is 
quick to detect a false note, to raise 
the alarm if any whipper-snapper’s pen 
points threateningly at a dear tradition: 
nor was the person who demanded the 
head of John the Baptist served to her 
on a charger more relentless than one 
of these patriotic Southern women 
whose memories or opinions have been 
offended. It was one of our grand 
dames who raised the hue and cry a 
few years ago that forced the resigna- 
tion of a professor from the faculty of 
a Southern college because he had 
expressed some offensive views in a 
Northern magazine. George W. Cable 
is said to have been banished socially 
from the city of New Orleans because 
the women there recognized the fact 
that his doctrines were inimical to their 
safety. No politician among us keeps 
a closer watch upon the President’s 


, social ethics than do the Daughters of 


the Confederacy, and few will wield a 
greater influence sub vosa against him 
when the time comes. 

They are equally vigilant in preserv- 
ing the purely literary faults of this 
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section. The writer of this article ven- 
tured a mild protest last year against 
the never-ending series of historical 
novels from the South, only to learn 
that she had given offence to many 
club women, who dragged their wings 
in a perfect frenzy of patriotic indigna- 
tion. To criticise this particular class 
of literature was to them as much a 
sacrilege as if I had snatched a me- 
morial wreath from a Confederate 
veteran’s grave. But why put an in- 
timate, sectional construction upon a 
purely literary criticism? 

Now there is no reason why women 
should not become the literary guard- 
ian angels of this section. As I have 
already intimated, they have the leisure 
and opportunity. But if they are to 
assume this responsibility, they should 
make some preparation for it in temper 
as well as in scholarship. They are 
too personal, too antiquated in their' 
method. They have the vindictiveness 
without the wit of those old poets and 
philosophers who used to damn one 
another in Blackwood’s Magazine a hun- 
dred years ago. And in their demand 
that everything shall conform to a 
patriotic standard they neglect other 
essential criticisms. So long as each 
Southern novel contains a tribute to a 
flower-decked past, they are too often 
content with the author’s lack of origi- 
nality. And indeed they have no 
right to complain, for he is exactly 
what they and other critics like them 
have made him, a literary sycophant 
to his own ancestors—lusty old fellows 
who would doubtless like to kick up 
through their grave dust hard enough 
to land him somewhere beyond their 
cemetery regions into the real world of 
living men and women. 




















Books of To-day and Books of To-morrow 


DEAR BELINDA, 

The best news is matter of common 
knowledge. England is smiling all over 
her face. You cannot take the shortest 
of railway journeys but you see banks 
of primroses with woods and clearings 
carpeted with this same lovely flower. 
Cherry trees and pear trees are in blos- 
som, and the apple orchards will in a 
day or so be a mass of glorious pink. 
Larches, horse chestnuts, and weeping 
willows have clothed themselves in 
various shades of green, and the lime 
trees will soon scent the air of town and 
country. Even those little saplings 
which have just been planted along 
the Mall are doing their best to com- 
pete with the avenue of much more 
aged trees. London is a happy place 
in April and May, and the watching 
for the return of spring is now more 
than ever one of the joys of maturer 
years. Every one who loves London 
watches with profound interest any 
changes which are made or proposed, 
and the changes which have recently 
been made in the Mall have met with 
almost universal praise. It is true we 
detect something a bit imitative in the 
style, but the general result is excel- 
lent, imitative or not. For the first 
time in the history of London we have 
in the Mall achieved, or very nearly 
achieved, ‘‘a magnificent distance.’ 
The slowness of London to make im- 
provements is amazing. The course 
of a London street is still in the shape 
of ‘‘a beaten track made by a village 
drunkard.’” London has almost be- 
come a medizval city besieged by sub- 
urbs. Central London has narrowly 
run the risk of being the playground 
and resort of those who love the dirt 
and discomfort of the Middle Ages. 
For years the Whitechapel Road has 
been the cleanest and almost the widest 
thoroughfare in London. There has 
been no street in the West End so easy 
and pleasant to drive along as is the 
Whitechapel Road in the East. But 
we now have the Mall, with its width 
of carriageway and width of walks, and 
we must be grateful and hope that the 


Mall will be but the first of such in- 
spiring avenues. Not every one, how- 
ever, is satisfied, and it was not to be 
supposed that every one would be 
happy at seeing big trees ‘‘grubbed’”’ 
up, and there are some, too, who are 
not sufficiently altruistic to find com- 
pensation for the scorching of their 
own backs in the reflection that their 
unborn grandsons may bask in the 
shade of the successors of the trees 
which have recently disappeared. It 
is a mistake for any one to think that 
the London Parks are places wherein 
“to bask.’’ The London Parks at 
their best are but pavements disguised 
with a growth of grass. To ‘‘bask”’ 
with any pleasure one must be far away 
from the sound of that archaic vehicle, 
the omnibus. You cannot bask in a 
top-hat and frock-coat, anywhere. To 
sit and soak in the sun needs a differ- 
ent environment and very different 
clothes. Kensington Gardens may be 
very beautiful in themselves, but the 
Bayswater Road is abominably near. 
The person who really enjoys the 
Parks at present is the vagrant. To 
the tramp the Park is a place of para- 
dise. I doubt if any one besides the 
tramp is happy in the Parks. The 
dandies of both sexes who parade on 
Sundays and weekdays are certainly 
not happy. Those people who hang 
around the Achilles statue are filled 
with envy of each other. Those little 
green chairs upon which they sit are not 
so green as the envy and jealousy in 
the minds of those uponthem. Every 
one who knows anything of the hearts 
of men and women longs to bring a 
little happiness into the homes of Gros- 
venor Square. They want a fresh-air 
fund and a fresh happiness fund. All 
the fresh air and whatever of happiness 
has existed around the Achilles statue 
is now used up. A move must be 
made. These pretty faces and figures 
must: be moved down to the Mall, 
which once was a walk of fashion, and 
now may become soagain. They shall 
be given another chance. 

here is nothing more easy than to 
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be erudite about London. In fact 
there is nothing more easy that to be 
erudite about anything. Every scrap 
of matter which poets and prose-writers 
have written about London is accessi- 
ble, and I might fill the whole of this 
letter with seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century. allusions to the Mall. The 
Mall was, until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the promenade of 
smart people of those days. 


The Ladies, gaily dress’d, the Mall adorn 
With various dyes, and paint the sunny morn. * 


“*The politest part of the British nation 
of both sexes’’ resort to the Mall, 
says an old eighteenth-century fellow. 
Swift thought the number of fair ladies 
walking there was ‘‘prodigious.’’ 
Pepys, at an earlier day, also loved it. 
But I will not crowd the lines of this 
letter with allusions which every one 
knows. It would be a pleasant thing 
to see a move made from those lazy 
little corners behind the Achilles statue. 
Vanity Fair must have some place 
to show itself off. The vast rag-fairs 
of Knightsbridge and Oxford Street 
should be as much interested in the 
matter as any one, and might petition 
that the world of fashion and beauty 
be brought more immediately under 
the surveillance of the King, as they 
would be if they resorted at noon and 
afternoon to the Mall. Chairs could 
be provided in the adjacent Green 
Park, and the pennies levied therefrom 
might go to paint the front of Bucking- 
ham Palace either bright pink, or 
mauve, or red; in fact, any color but 
its present one, which is undoubtedly 
a dismal black. 

That vigilant and clever person who 
is responsible for the column in the 
Daily Mail headed ‘‘The World’s 
Press,’’ printed a day or so ago an ex- 
tract from a ladies’ paper upon ‘‘ Last 
Year’s Hat.” Now whatever is printed 
I feel at liberty to discuss. The latest 
book will always be a matter of the 
greatest moment to me, but I cannot 
at the same time affect to disregard 
some other interests of womenkind. 
The paragraph to which I refer was as 
follows: 





Look at last year’s hat! One shudders to think 
of it! It is so utterly impossible! It seems to 
mock at one’s lack of good taste and absence of 
judgment in the past. It is an insolent, battered, 
cock-eyed monstrosity, too small and too big, too 
high yet too low—bah! One hurls the fearsome 
staring relic of frumpery across the room, out of the 
window, or into the dustbin. 


That paragraph, I presume, expresses 
with remarkable truth the feeling of 
every woman who is now busily en- 
gaged in disposing of the remains of 
her quarterly allowance and anticipat- 
ing several quarterly allowances in ad- 
vance. It requires no great knowledge 
or perspicuity to see that the three 
things which are just now exhausting 
women’s pockets are hats, veils, and 
blouses. Of course, this year the veil 's 
the thing, and my sympathy goes out 
to those who cannot wear becomingly 
the new kind of veil. Many are the 
veils which are bought, but few there 
are which are put on properly. A veil 
should not look like a meat: safe, and 
as though it encircled a joint of beef. 
All honor to the woman who makes 
the fashion beautiful and the beautiful 
the fashion, and I have heard of one or 
two. A few days since I interviewed a 
lady who has studied much the psychic 
possibilities of a gown. Wonderful 
things may be made to lurk in the folds 
of a woman’s gown. There isa cult of 
curves. There is a diadlerie in dress it 
would appear. I have always under- 
stood that what a woman could not ex- 
press by her eye or her walk she could 
not well express at all. A lady who 
gave me the privilege of seeing her 
new establishment in Hanover Square 
a few days ago told me there was not 
only a language of the eye, and of 
the voice, and of the pose, but that 
there could also be a language of the 
gown itself. Clothes may be made 
both passionate and dangerous. I 
was, of course, much moved when 
one of the models of the establishment 
came gracefully towards me in a gown 
which was named ‘‘A Silent Appeal.” 
I twitched nervously. Then others fol- 
lowed, with such names as ‘‘A sighing 
sound of lips unsatisfied,” ‘‘ Still waters 
run deep,” ‘‘Lingering memories,” 
‘“‘A summer night has a thousand 
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powers,” ‘‘The delirium of spring.” 
There is genius in the choice of titles 
of books, and also in the choice of 
names for dresses. It is impossible 
not to have flutters when you have to 
take in to dinner ‘‘Still waters run 
deep” or ‘‘The delirium of spring!” 
People whose feelings are such should 
rightly be labelled, so that a man may 
have time to prepare his conversation. 
The dresses which I saw reminded me 
not a little of a scrap of dialogue from 
a modern play, which runs somewhat 
as follows: 

‘‘HE: What a pretty dress you ’ve 
got on to-night. 

‘‘SHE: Yes? I’m so glad you like 
it. 

‘‘HE: Like it? Of course I do; no 
one could help liking it, it ’s so nice. 

‘‘SHE: Yes, I think it ’s nice, and 
there ’’s only one thing about it I don’t 
like. 

‘“‘HE: Something you don’t like? 
Whatever can that be? 

‘**SHE: Well, you see, it is n’t paid 
for. 

‘*HE (at once the cavalier on bended 
knee) : Never shall it be said that an 
Englishman deserted a lady in distress. 
Let me owe it for you.”” 

Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Autobiography” 
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is perhaps the book of greatest. impor- 
tance this month, though no one will 
urge that it is the most diverting. The 
earliest recollection of Herbert Spencer 
is that of a horror of being left alone. 
The philosopher who spent so much 
of his later life entirely alone, as all 
philosophers and all wise men must do, 
began life with a horror of solitude. 
The earliest recollections of people 
would form an interesting book. “The 
late Frederick Locker-Lampson com- 
menced his autobiography with a 
rhyming earliest recollection: 


I recollect a nurse called Ann 
Who carried me across the grass, 
And one fine day a fine young man 
Came up and kissed the pretty lass. 
She never made the least objection, 
Thinks I, Aha! WhenI can talk I ’ll 
tell mamma, 
And that’s my earliest recollection. 


A very pretty girl came up to me the 
other morning, wearing her happiest 
smile. She pointed to the heading in 
the Daily Mail, ‘* Arrest of Slater.” I 
said, ‘‘Don’t smile at Slater’s arrest 
like that, it might be misunderstood.” 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 

Lonpon, May, 1904. 


The Editor’s Clearing-House 


The contributions to this department are supposed to be somewhat more intimate in manner 
and subject than those in other parts of the magazine. They are more or less the expression of 
personal feeling. It may be the airing of a grievance, the explotting of an enthusiasm. Perhaps 


the remarks here made may arouse discussion among their readers. 


So much the better. The 


editor will, when moved to do so, comment on the contributions. The department will be, as it 
were, an editortal clearing-house in which it is hoped that every reader of THE Critic will become 


personally interested. 


The Prosperity of Anecdote 


It is a well-known fact that anecdotes that 


make an impression upon us stick like burrs in 
the more or less plastic substances we are 
pleased to call our minds, and the effort to 
stick them in some one else’s is a way of keep- 
ing their memory green with which few of us 
are unacquainted. 

Who is there that one knows, without his 
special fund of anecdotes? A little stale to his 
friends perhaps, but unwithered to his constant 


affection and easily entreated—alas! so easily 
—from his inner consciousness. 

In looking over human nature this man 
without the anecdote—worn with constant use 
but presented handsomely with abiding cheer- 
fulness in its novelty—seems an anomaly and 
one mildly wonders now and then if such a one 
exists. But we all know the purveyors of 
anecdotes. All of us are familiar with the 
self-complacent ‘that reminds me” that 
ushers in a favorite the more precious to its 
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owner that it has so often figured in his 
itinerary of talk. If his memory is good it 
must carry a unique flavor, a very olla podriga 
of remembrances when he recalls when and 
where he has used that little passport before. 
Did his telling it make him a friend or an 
enemy? Did his listeners long to stay him 
when he sprang its mundane glory into a mo- 
ment when he wished to quietly gather the joy 
of some beautiful scene? or, did they call him 
blessed when he filled some empty, awkward 
moment with a bridge they could safely and 
impersonally cross? How many patient— 
though they were inwardly ever so impatient! 
—victims have writhed in single combat with 
its repeated evocations, and how many have 
light-heartedly laughed at first acquaintance, 
little dreaming they would be called upon to 
ratify a casual greeting by unlimited hand- 
shakes at future times. 

He is proud of his treasure, this teller of a 
tale. It is his solitaire diamond and he disre- 
gards Burns’s advice, ‘‘ Lest my jewel I should 
tine’’ by flourishing his adornment for social 
intercourse innocently, graciously, and with 
what “damnable iteration,’ only those who 
know him can fully understand. He is not a 
jester—a Brummel, with wig and snuff-box, 
busy in the manufacture of quips and bon- 
mots; jaded and worn with the unceasing 
effort to be interesting and amusing, and hold- 
ing in that way the vague and unstable posi- 
tion awkward repetition would forfeit. His 
place is more dignified and it is assuredly not 
known to him that it could be otherwise. The 
modern anecdotist does not tell tales to 
“acquire merit,” as Mr. Kipling’s old Lama 
would say. He tells them because generosity 
in making them known to others has become 
second nature to him, or, an obsession from 
which there is no escape for him—or his 
friends! 

He is eager to enrich you even as Othello did 
Desdemona, with ‘moving accidents by flood 
and field,” if you will lend him your ears, and 
as a ‘nibbling pick-pocket of your patience” 
he will See to it that the loan is a heavy one. 
But then he knows he pays such excellent in- 
terest! 

If he is an off-shoot from the tree of Brum- 
mel, he is a very independent one, and he 
flourishes like the green bay tree upon his own 
diversified discourse. Good wine needs no 
bush perhaps, but if it did, with what rank 
luxuriance of satisfied ego can he crown his 
efforts. 

The fresh anecdote gives unlimited pleasure. 
Those who flee from his aged brother as from 
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the wrath to come, are eager to receive’ the 
unknown kinsman and make him welcome for 
a space! until we have, as it were, grown ac- 
quainted, and can part with him to others. 

We all appreciate the enlivening leaves of 
anecdotes in biographies and it is the “small 
beer chronicle’’ of our daily life—not exclusive, 
though, of course, it would prefer being poet! 

This brings one to Thackeray who asks him- 
self: ‘“‘Are there any old stories which I still tell 
myself in the bosom of my family? Have J 
any ‘Grouse in my gun-room’?”’ 

Beyond a doubt there are few of us Who 
have n’t! Dear, and sturdy perennials of our 
own little gardens, when we pass the blossoms 
to our neighbor over the way should he not be 
pleased and grateful that we shower blessings 
on his path? but, ah, so often he is not! And 
when one has told one’s own anecdotes, there 
remains the family store to draw upon—tales 
that have travelled from generation to genera- 
tion as faithfully preserved as though entailed! 
half-forgotten gleams of fun and folly refur- 
bished to gay prosperity by careful tendance. 
They link us graciously with a past in whose 
shadows their candle throws an interpretative 
gleam. 

Two tellers of tales in one company are one 
too many, as Goldsmith, who desired to be 
brilliant in conversation, discovered. He had 
been talking, we are told, ‘in a company with 
fluent vivacity, and as he flattered himself, to 
the admiration of all present, when a German 
who sat next him and perceived Johnson rol- 
ling himself as if about to speak, suddenly 
stopped Goldsmith saying: ‘Stay, stay! "Toc- 
ter Shonson is going to zay zomething!’ ” 

Can not one imagine Goldsmith’s feelings? 

The habitual diner out has need to reinforce 
his talk, if not with his own adventures, with 
those of some one else. Macaulay speaks of 
Talleyrand—“ for forty years the best teller of a 
story in Europe—his manner of telling them 
was beyond all praise—concise, pointed, and 
delicately satirical.” Macaulay’s appreciation 
of Talleyrand’s charm as a raconteur, points to 
the not obscure fact that what one extremely 


admires, one strives to attain one’s self. That 
he did “arrive,” we know. “Quite im- 


measurably abundant,’’ some one said of his 
anecdotal powers, and Sydney Smith, his rival 
in the well-tilled field of dinner-table talk, 
gracefully allowed that after his return from 
India, he had “flashes of silence” that made 
his conversation “ perfectly delightful!” 

And that is one of the many-sided values 
anecdotes possess. After the tale is told and 
we have laughed, the flash of silence gives us 














pause; we feel happy and fraternal, and we 
permit ourselves the cheering thought that the 
effort on both sides was kindly, and that we 
may desire a return of the obligation at no 
distant date ourselves! 

May Harris, 
A Pathetic Fallacy 

The practice of early rising may, to some, be 
a bitter necessity, but it has too long usurped 
the place of a virtue. We have heard of the 
woman whose “price is above rubies,”’ “she 
riseth also while it is yet night,” says the 
writer of Proverbs enthusiastically, ‘“‘and 
giveth meat to her household’”’; and her hus- 
band—‘“he praiseth her’”—and probably 
takes his coffee in bed. But is this exercise of 
feminine activity necessarily virtue? is it not 
rather lack of foresight? she could have been 
quite as virtuous and far more comfortable 
had she made her arrangements for breakfast 
overnight. 

Doubtless much of the so-called decadence 
of New England is the result of a reckless 
waste of moral force in the early rising which 
has been practised for generations: the drain 
on the moral vigor is sure though insidious; 
and how unnecessary it is! Why not gain the 
hour at the other end of the day? The effort 
required for sitting up a bit later is as nothing 
to the spiritual energy exhausted in rising 
“while it is yet night ””—and dressing in a cold 
room. Why should Ruskin hold the early 
morning hours as the more valuable—he did 
not need to pass his evening like the “hired 
man’’—before the kitchen stove with his feet 
in the oven? The soul before breakfast is but 
half awake, the street-cars are jammed with 
struggling, exasperated humanity; he that 
desireth life and loveth many days will shun 
them; but 


“The midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free,” 


—that is the hour of student and scholar, of 
poet and statesman. Shakespeare realized 
this fact: he allows Imogen at night to read 
in bed, nor was she early from her room; it is 
the ‘‘yellow Iachimo”’ and poor foolish Cloten 
who are up betimes. Or take Portia—Brutus’s 
Portia: here is a thoroughly estimable woman, 
a Roman matron of the strictest sect, wise 
with that intuitive wisdom which amounts 
almost to genius in Shakespeare’s women, but 
note her opinion of early rising; when her hus- 
band walks abroad in ‘‘ the dank morning”’ she 
notices the phenomenon with undisguised 
alarm. “Is Brutus sick?” is “her first anx- 
ious question,” 
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. . . is Brutus sick 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed 
To dare the vile contagion of the night 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air?’’ 


She was instantly apprehensive of evil. 

The development of the soul is of far more 
importance than mere activity of the body: 
it is the very delay of this bodily activity, the 
long period of helpless infancy which is recog- 
nized as so potent a factor in human evoltition: 
so, in like manner, a tardiness of physical 
action in the morning is an indication of in- 
tellectual development, a step in the attain- 
ment of soul stature. The lower animals are, 
for the most part, early risers; the rooster 
stands pre-eminent in his adherence to the 
habit; but why should we take him for an 
example? have we made no advance in the 
scale of evolution? 

Let the early bird catch the worm. We do 
not grudge it to him; we do not need to catch 
worms; the milkman unaided will leave his 
bottles outside the basement door, and the 
matutinal rolls will be brought without our 
personal effort—Give us morning serenity and 
coffee in our rooms! 

Frances DuNcAN. 


The Serials we are Reading 


A number of articles having appeared re- 
cently on the seemingly trite subject of ‘‘ What 
Women Read,” bring extravagant meditation 
by a round-about channel to an absolute 
conclusion which our critics have not yet 
reached. In all this pessimism and retrospec- 
tion relative to the decadence of the Modern 
Drama, The Historical Novel, have we reached 
unknowingly a millennium in this very present 
year? A brightening of the literary horizon 
which causes a thrill of absolute enthusiasm? 

Our serial story, appearing in the various 
magazines and weekly papers, apparently hails 
a new and perfect success, possibly the only 
one of literary good in all the year. 

In “The Masqueraders,”’ published in Har- 
per’s Bazar, there is a powerful story, a plot, 
baffling as to its outcome, profoundly interest- 
ing, and new,—new in this era of has-beens. 
The two men so like in outward semblance, so 
complex as to characterization, yet so simple 
in the working out of their destiny. 

In “ Undercurrents,”’ published in Scribner’s 
by Robert Grant, we have a problem of 
modern life, though the time of the story dates 
back a few years. Here are other bright 
flashes of introspective insight into the com- 
plexity of a vibrating womanly nature teeming 
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with ideals, full of capacity for happiness, 
deadened, dulled by suffering and the crush- 
ing weight of materialism as embodied in a 
weak, irascible husband. The interest in 
this- conflict is absorbing and the parson of 
- the story is different in many respects from the 
book-parson we have met. Very unlike the 
rather unstable and not at all fascinating re- 
ligionist in ‘‘The Four Roads to Paradise,” 
published serially in the Century. Other ele- 
ments, however, hold the interest in the latter 
story, one character of which, the American 
Man, is a stranger to us all. Expectantly one 
waits to see what is coming to him, Again, in 
Harpers Weekly appears ‘‘The Truants,”’ cer- 
tainly an unusual story. One feels the 
glamour of a Sherlock Holmes evolvement, 
almost from the first instalment, due perhaps 
to the illustration appearing with the head- 
lines where, in a darkened hallway, a man and 
woman afe fleeing apparently from a bright 
light : whether this illuminant is a dark lantern 
or a hall light is a bit indeterminate. 

In “The Sea Wolf,” also running in the 
Century Magazine, one can scarce await the 
next instalment, and other fiction seems de- 
cidedly losing in savor and piquancy. The 
story surely has the pure Stevensonian ring, 
the adventurous glamour, the vertebrate stoic- 
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ism. ‘T is surely the story of the making of 
a man, the sculptor being Larz, the captain 
of the whaling schooner; the clay, the ease- 
loving, well-to-do, half-drowned man, to all 
appearances his helpless prey. 

There is reason to rejoice, for this year is 
bringing in a harvest. The Serial Story is 
holding our attention; an interest seldom felt 
is grasping us in them all. Even The 
Saturday Evening Post prints ‘The Peculiar 
Miss Smith,’’ an entirely novel telling of the 
domestic drama in and about the culinary pre- 
cinct. We feel as though, to enjoy to the full 
the experiences of this Miss Smith, we too must 
plunge into the whirlpool of servantdom and 
try it for ourselves; we feel strong yearnings 
toward a cook-book and a laundry bag. Miss 
Smith throws a new light on the domestic 
problem. 

Have the critics missed all these very, very 
good things? 

Has the millennium of the Serial Story ar- 
rived? 

The much-cavilled-at woman who reads re- 
cognizes the fact fully all over the land. Have 
these women demanded this? At all events 
the demand is adequately met,—women are 
reading the Serial Story. 

KATHERINE Pappock. 


Books Reviewed—Fact and Fiction 


Here are two volumes that reassure one con- 
cerning the times. It is perhaps too early to 
announce a reaction within the realm of 
criticism against the judicial temper of this 
critical age. A literature of overtrained dis- 
crimination nas long since driven 
out the right discursive essay in 
spite of an occasional magazine 
protest. For one swallow does not make a 
summer. But it will come again,—the summer, 
and the summering impulse among critics. 

Some day we shall muse again. 

Here are two books that have no sinister 
design upon your own opinions. They both 
utter a certain melodious activity of mind that 
is never hostile to your own train of thought. 
It may insist upon its own peculiar rhythm; it 
may slip into a happy obligato of cameraderie, 
But it is the voice of musing, not of judgment. 
The humor of the two essayists, however, is 
altogether different. 

Vernon Lee is so well known as a master of 
subtleties that the leisurely spirit of this vol- 
ume appears to be significant of the time rather 


The Critic on 
the Hearth 


than of the individual.* ‘Hortus Vite,” 
relenting in its subtitle, ‘“‘Essays on the 
Gardening of Life” gathers together a score of 
papers upon all manner of subjects: “On 
Going to the Play,” ‘‘ Reading Books,” ‘‘ Hear- 
ing Music,”’ “Receiving Letters,” ‘‘ Knowing 
One’s Mind,” ‘Going Away,” ‘Coming 
Back,” ‘‘Losing One’s Train.” A well-con- 
sidered menu, one might call it, of human 
nature’s daily food. The titles are »persist- 
ently miscellaneous; the style of a hither- 
and-thither turn, fitfully exploring, not 
bodying repose. 

It is not, however, conscious superiority 
condescending to things of low estate; but 
a highly trained observation on. philosophy 
bent, creating to itself the material for daily 
joy; also, now and then, making the philoso- 
phic best of any hinge or peg to hang an essay 
on. The unwearied zest of perception, the 
illuminating wit, are ever present. But for 


*“ Hortus Vite: Essays on the ing of Life.” 
By Vernon Lez. John Tans: the Bodley Head, Lon. 
and New York, 1904. 














the best thinking, and most lovable, look to 
the end and the beginning. The last essay 
goes back to the spirit of certain paragraphs 
in the Dedication; and in both chapters there 
are things so simply said, so richly suggested, 
that they deserve to be treasured along with 
the closing title,—the most illumined phrase 
in the book with its special application,—" The 
Hanging Gardens.” 


“Of all the Gardens of Life the best worth 
cultivating are often the Hanging Ones. Yes! 
Hanging between the town pavement, a hun- 
dred feet below, and the open sky, immediately 
above. Moreover, as regards legal claim to 
soil, leasehold, freehold, or copyhold, why, 
simply none, the earth having been carried up 
to that precarious place in arduous basket- 
fuls. ‘But I have always been what 
you call settled,’ she answered, and added very 
simply— As soon as I took in that we should 
always be eternally uprooting, I made up pod 
cin that the only way was to live as if w 
should never move at all. . 

“We most of us have to struggle against 
leaving our portmanteau gaping on a sofa 

‘ when we are in a place only for a few 
hours; and struggle against allowing the 
flowers . . . to wither, and the fire to go 
out, when we are setting out on a journ soe 4 
next day, or a dear one is about to say 
bye. ‘See to that fire being kept up, and ring 
fresh roses,’ said a certain friend of mine on a 
similar occasion, That was laying out a hang- 
ing garden on the narrow ledge of two or three 
poor hours; and behold, the garden has con- 
tinued to be sweet and bright i in the wide, safe 
places of memory.’ 


However miscellaneous the table of contents 
in this book, it is all harmonized by ‘the be- 
lief that, even like that afternoon of pack- 
ing up and bidding adieu . . . life also 
should be made serene and leisurely, and 
simple and sweet, and akin to eternity.” 

For “The Gentle Reader” * life does not 
have to be made leisurely. He thinks it is so. 
In any case he is a born saunterer of letters; 
an altogether striking figure in a day when a 
Gentle Reader’s gentleness makes him con- 
spicuous. He is like unto one loitering upon 
a city street. His unhurried interest in the 
sights irritates one passer-by and then another; 
compels attention, by blocking the progress of 
(other) affairs; lastly it draws a crowd to 
come and staré upon the object that engrosses 
him. Mr. Crothers has the genius of the loi- 
terer. His book is one to create a fiction of 
leisure around the most troubled seeker of 
trouble. Like one of his ideal pirates out of 
“The Pirate’s Own Book,” he says, “Hands 
up!” to the hurried; and you must give over 

*“The Gentle Reader,” By Samust McCuorp 


Crotuers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
ork, 1904. 
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all your preoccupations to his inexorable 
gentleness. — 

Yet the book is almost as productive of in- 
stantaneous good-humor as “ Pepys’ Diary”’ 
for very different reasons. One charm both 
have in common,—also for very different 
reasons,—a distinguished absence of self- 
righteousness. Indeed the air of simpleness 
and confidence which ‘‘The Gentle Reader” 
exhales would mellow one’s judgment without 
the further persuasion of his wit. And it is 
not to be forgotten—indeed it cannot be— 
that there is a basis of the soundest wisdom 
plus a rare artistic discernment beneath the 
pellucid whimsies of his style. For the incom- 
municable flavor of that style he has to pay a 
penalty. The “winged word”—with him— 
takes umbrage so securely among delicate 
overgrowths of speech, that you cannot find it 
again at will, You must take nest and all. 
Briefly and in prose, he is hard to quote. And 
he must be quoted, to show you why! 


“Vanity is one of the most lovable of weak- 
nesses. If in our contemporaries it sometimes 
troubles us, that is only because two bodies 
oe occupy the same space at the same 
tim 

“The first essential to the enjoyment of 
poetry is leisure. The demon H is the 
tempter, and me gh a the forbidden fruit 
in the poet’ S paradise ‘0 enjoy ee og 
must made not only your Scull bene 
sins, but your easily besetting pln Suh 

“As these are poems which are not meant to 
be understood, so there are poems that are not 
meant to be read; that is, to be read through. 
There is Keats's ‘Endymion,’ for instance. I 
have never been able to get on with it. Yet it 
is delightful,—that is the very reason why I do 
not care to get on with it. enever I a, 
I feel that I might as well stay where I am.’ 

“*T have brought you a funny book, Gentle 
Reader,’ says the Professional Humorist. 
‘Thank you,’ he answers, stru Tugeling @ ainst his 
melancholy forebodings. pardon 
me if I seem to take my pleasures sadly. It is 
hard for him to force a smile as he watches the 
Sroonnes of jokes, each as broad as it is long. 

. . ‘Thackeray,’ he says, ‘defines humor 
as a mixture of love and wit. Humor, there- 
fore, being of the nature of love, should not be- 
have itself unseemly. ’ ‘Its proper 
habit is to hide rons observation, as if the 
wren taught it concealment.’ ” 


It is this wren-like habit of Mr: Crothers’s 
wit that enchants and baffles his readers. It 
would be impossible to share with others in a 
few words anything of the deliciousness of 
certain essays: ‘‘The Honorable Points of 
Ignorance,” “Cases of Conscience Concerning 
Witchcrafts,” and ‘That History should Be 
Readable.” Yet that, of all things, is what 
any Gentle Reader desires to do. 



























Of the Quip Modest, we have all heard. 
Here is the modesty of the Quip, a grace apart, 
and still the only thing ungenerous in the 
book, because it cannot be passed from hand 
to hand, like a lucky penny. 

After all, “The Gentle Reader” is better 
read than quoted. It not only counsels, it 
createsleisure. And such a book, remembered, 
shines like a good deed in a naughty world. 
JosEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


A pathetic interest attaches to this posthu- 
mous publication.* Sir Leslie Stephen was too 
far advanced in his last illness to read the 
lectures, and they were read by Mr. Herbert 
Fisher, to whom they are informally dedi- 
cated, and who saw them through the press. 
Sir Leslie On page 126 a mistake occurs 
Stephen’s which will flutter those dove- 
Posthumous cotes in which Jane Austen’s read- 
Velome ers bill and coo. Henry Tilney 
and Catherine Morland are transferred from 
“Northanger Abbey” to “Mansfield Park.” 
In more than one sense Sir Leslie, ending 
with these lectures, ended on a characteris- 
tic note. Here, as elsewhere, he is the loyal 
defender of the eighteenth century, ‘the 
century of common sense and growing tolera- 
tion, and of steady social and religious develop- 
ment’’; and here, as elsewhere, he interprets 
literature as an expression of contemporary 
life, acting upon it and responsive to it. But 
it is the second of these aspects that here 
more engages him—the response of literature 
to social and political conditions. In his first 
period these were Whiggish and aristocratic; 
in the second the middle class was forging to 
the front; in the third, democracy was in the 
air. Here the response was sympathetic and 
there it was opposed. The first period was 
that of the patrons, the coffee-houses, and the 
Wits, and the Wits have never been so happily 
characterized as here. Addison is the great 
light of this period; Pope of the second; 
Johnson of the third. But while these greater 
gods have the main emphasis, many others 
are distinguished carefully; Richardson and 
Fielding with particular felicity. It is per- 
haps in his ability to do justice to Richardson 
and Young and Sterne, all sentimentalists, a 
race which Sir Leslie abhors, that his critical 
ability is most obviously shown. The dis- 
crimination of particular literary forms,— 
sentimentalism and realism for example,—is 
always nice; the humorous note recurs with 
infallible certainty, and the suggestive phrase 

_ English Literature and emg | in the Eighteenth 


Century.” Ford Lectures, 1903. y Lesirez STEPHEN. 
G. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 
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is never far toseek. All things considered, we 
do not see how this able writer could have 
made an end that would have crowned more 
happily the work of his veracious and efficient 
life. Joun Wuite CHapDwIick, 


In point of interest, ‘‘ The Price of Youth” * 
ranks with ‘‘ The Deliverance” among the best 
books of the year,—the sort of book of which 
one reads every word for the peculiar flavor of 
individuality felt before the first 
page is turned. The humor and 
character-drawing alone make it 
worth a second reading. 

Fan Tasker is not a lovable girl in the sense 
of being distinctly feminine, but she is capable 
of loving with an intensity and loyalty of 
which so-called “lovable”? women have not 
the slightest conception. Miss Williams has 
drawn her innate refinement, her philosophical 
point of view, her native wit, and her rebellion 
against her saloon-keeper father’s social posi- 
tion with rare insight. And Willis King 
stands out in as bold relief, with all the mem- 
bers of the gossiping village community of 
New Jersey to which this broken-down young 
journalist came to spend his summer vacation. 
Fan’s father and Mrs. Sales are particularly 
well done, and the scenery leaves no doubt in 
the mind that the author can paint in words. 

Some one has said that Miss Williams sees 
only the dark side of life. There is a tragic 
quality in this novel which suggests Zack’s 
stories, an element of the inevitable fate 
which is the result of each individual’s heredity 
and environment; but there is no gloom in the 
final recognition by Fan that her desire was 
towards a man of nobler spirit than the one 
she nursed back to health, and for the moment, 
under the spell of dangerous propinquity, be- 
lieved necessary to her happiness. Life, 
more often than not, shows the parting of 
ways, and a story is not necessarily sad when 
two lovers are not united. The sadness would 
lie in the union. 

The book might well have been named “The 
Price of Environment,” or, “The Penalty of 
Relatives.”” The tragic element is in the hope- 
less fact that even though a woman may be 
raised by her character and ambition from the 
environment into which she was born, there is 
ever the ball and chain of old associations and 
disreputable relatives to weigh her down. 

The treatment of the theme is restrained, 
the effect artistic, and all the characters are 
thoroughly convincing. Incidentally, the 


A Book to be 
Read Twice 


*“The Price of Youth.” By Marcery WILLIAMS. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 



























proof was not read with extreme care; the 
author’s British solecism “‘ different to’’ is once 
corrected to “different from,” giving the im- 
pression of international English; and the 
cover and make-up are most attractive. 
Fortunately there are no illustrations to mar. 
CAROLYN SHIPMAN. 


The appearance of the first instalment of 
Mr. Paul’s history * has already aroused no 
little attention, which makes it worth while 
to. say something about the book without 
waiting for the three other volumes which are 
to complete it. Its method and scope may 
be abundantly seen from the part already in 
our hands, covering the period from 1846 to 
An Interesting 1865, and its chief merits and de- 
but not Fault- fects stand out quite clearly. As 
less History. to these there must inevitably 
be some difference of opinion, according to 
the standpoint of the reader, and his com- 
parative estimate of the virtues and vices 
of the actors upon the stage of the past 
century. Thus a veteran laborer in the same 
field, Mr. Justin McCarthy, while giving 
ample and generous praise to the two volumes 
as a whole, can no more refrain from dis- 
agreeing with the conclusions reached in them 
on an Irish question than could Mr. Dick from 
formulating his own views of regicide. As a 
rule, Mr. Paul knows his business as an up-to- 
date historian too well to throw any em- 
phasis unjustified by the context on either 
virtues or vices; but occasionally he solaces 
himself, being presumably human, for his en- 
forced moderation, by belaboring some char- 
acter specially obnoxious to him with a savage 
glee which reminds us of the Punch of our 
childhood. We should find no fault with our 
author if he merely dissembled his love for 
Napoleon III.; but whether as exile, as 
President, or as Emperor, the quondam ally 
of England never makes his appearance on the 
scene without being kicked downstairs to the 
accompaniment of the most vicious rhetorical 
epithets. This, fortunately, is a fault which 
does not recur too often. A far more serious 
one, because inseparable from the structure of 
the book, lies at the root of the whole arrange- 
ment of topics, paragraphs, and sentences. 


*“A History of Modern England.” By HerBert 
Pavt. Vole fend IL. Macmillan. 4 
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Since a history is not merely a scientific in- 
strument of precision, but also a book to be 
read, it is scarcely hypercritical to complain 
very seriously of a failing which destroys a 
considerable part of the reader’s pleasure and 
profit. Throughout these two volumes, we 
are continually put to the trouble of con- 
structing an artificial unity for the para- 
graphs; short categorical sentences succeed 
each other rapidly without a thread of connec- 
tion; and the reading becomes a wearisome 
exercise. 

A weakness of this sort is shown, too, when- 
ever a man of letters is mentioned. Mr. Paul 
cannot forget that he has done a great deal of 
literary criticism in his day, and the tempta- 
tion to practise this pleasing art here comes 
upon him at times irresistibly. Occasionally, 
in the story of a period with whose minor 
figures we are not well acquainted, the method 
pursued, for example, by Mr. H. Morse Ste- 
phens in his “French Revolution,” of putting 
together brief and consistent biographies of 
them when they first come on, is distinctly 
helpful; but there is no reason why the his- 
torian of modern England should feel it neces- 
sary, on a mention of Carlyle or Browning, to 
intercalate a page or two of rather obvious 
and again disjointed literary criticism. The 
fact is, the more one meditates on the struc- 
ture of the book, the more hopeless one feels 
aboutit. It is perfectly true that the present 
reviewer would sit down with his head in his 
hands if he were asked to prescribe an ideal 
arrangement of subjects for such a work; but 
he would be doing less than his duty were he 
to fail to point out that the arrangement here 
adopted is very far from being an ideal one. 
Now and then, it must be said, as in the cases 
of the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
we get a clear, connected setting forth of a 
great subject; and there is much useful in- 
formation on an unusual number of small, 
easily despatched topics. One special merit 
of the book, too, is the fulness and accuracy 
of its report of parliamentary proceedings, 
which has no doubt come easily to Mr. Paul 
from long familiarity with the House of Com- 
mons, first in the reporters’ gallery and later 
on the members’ benches. 

A. I. pu P. CoLeman. 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


Eunis—Introduction to Dante’s Inferno. By 
Adolphus T. Eunis. Badger. $1.25. 
Mr. Eunis’s book contains much good material 
but it is capricious and fragmentary. The 
evasion of difficulties and the paucity of his- 
torical and biographical data are irritating. 
We believe that the author could have given 
us a more helpful book without trenching upon 
the Ottimo Commento, Brunetto Latini, or the 
works of Scartazzini. More of scholastic lore 
and some excerpts from Villani would be more 
useful to us than Mr. Eunis’s personal, un- 
supported opinion about Dante’s meaning. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Farrar—The Life of Frederic William Farrar, 
Sometime Dean of Canterbury. By his 
son, Reginald A. Farrar. Crowell. $2.00. 

The late Dean Farrar, although not of the 

highest intellectual power, was an indefatigable 

reader and was possessed of fine literary skill. 

Without doubt he was one of the most effective 

preachers in the Anglican Church. Probably 

no Anglican divine of this century has been 
so popularly known in America and other 
countries foreign to England, and this fame 
was due to his interesting ‘‘Life of Christ.” 

This biography of Dean Farrar by his son, is 

a disappointing production. It is a eulogy,— 

that one expects,—but it is chiefly a compila- 

tion of letters and other documents, and is 
lacking in critical insight and in just balance. 

In vain we search in this book for an interpre- 

tation which shall discover the inner nature 

of Dean Farrar. Only here and there, from 
the pens of others, do we gain anything like 

a just estimate of the a underlying 

the incessantly busy life which Mr. Farrar 

chronicles. Dean Farrar may have been cold 
and pompous, but an intense moral earnest- 
ness underlay his somewhat repellant manner. 


La Farge—Great Masters. By John La Farge. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. $5.00. 
Simply told, readable miniature biographies of 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Velasquez, Diirer, and the Japanese artist 
Hokiisai. Mr. La Farge explains in his pre- 
face that these essays, which appeared in an 
abridged form in McClure’s Me azine, were 
written for a Fhe a public,”’ rather than for 
specialists. Thus he writes of these artists in 
a popular vein, that ‘‘their superiority is 
eminently a moral one,” and that they are 
“‘heroes of example and honors to mankind.” 
The life-stories are in each case compact and to 
the point, the mass of familiar and apocryphal 
ancedote being omitted. The book is beauti- 
fully made, and the reproductions from some 
of the more famous of the masters’ works 
altogether admirable. 


Russell—Matthew Arnold. By G. W. E. Rus- 
sell. Scribner. $1.00. 

It is perhaps splitting a hair to write a ‘‘liter- 

ary life’’ whose subject expressly forbade a 





biography. At all events, Mr. Russell, with 
no pretence of dispassionateness, but as 
Arndld’s student, disciple, and friend, has per- 
formed his task thoroughly and well. Neither 
the style nor substance of the book is hack- 
neyed, and the feat of writing of an author 
with affection yet with insight and without 
extravagant eulogy is rare enough to be well 
worth commenting on. To most people Mat- 
thew Arnold’s was a character of unusual in- 
terest, and permanent analysis and estimate 
of it is greatly furthered by precisely the kind 
of information that Mr. Russell gives. If it 
were only to get the picture of Matthew Arnold 
as a school inspector, the book is well worth 
reading. 


FICTION 


ay Dayspring. By Dr. William 
arry. Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.50. 

A new novel by Dr. ey is sure to bring a 
piece of original work. There is a ouster 
personality about the man that makes inter- 
esting whatever he writes. ‘‘The Deve 4 
is the story of a young Irish socialist who ki 
his mother’s landlord and is obliged to flee to 
France under an assumed name. The tite is 
the Paris Commune, into the excitement of 
which Giuron is drawn by his political princi- 
ees His struggle between duty and his love 
or a lady of the French nobility is well drawn. 


Beekman—Mrs. J. Worthington Woodward. 

By Helen Beekman. Brentano’s. Stas. 
‘‘Dainty Devils,’’ as this story was originally 
called, purports to have been edited by the 
uncle of the author, who writes in the first per- 
son. The vices and temptations and glamour 
of New York are described by a simple-minded 
country girl married to a rich man with two 
devilish women cousins. They are the chief 
malefactors, with whom the young wife is 
necessarily thrown on account of relationship. 
The horrors of drinking, loose living, and 
gaming, especially among women, are por- 
trayed with much detail. The two women are 
very well drawn, also the failure of the wife 
to accommodate herself to her uncongenial 
surroundings. 


Bell—Mrs. M’Lerie. By J. J. Bell. Century 
Co. $1.00. 
The author of ‘‘Wee Macgreegor”’ can be a 


eat. deal funnier than this. His ‘‘Mrs. 
’Lerie’’ has a decidedly manufactured air, 
and the chief pleasure to be had from the book 


is its capacity to recall the pungent originality 
of its author's earlier one. Mr. Bell can never 
be quite dull. but he is to be preferred at full 
strength, rather than in so-excessively diluted 
a solution as this. 


Borrow—lIsobel Berners. By George Borrow. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 

This pithy episode from Borrow’s autobio- 

graphical ‘‘Lavengro”’ is reprinted with notes 

and an incoherently diffuse introduction by 

Thomas Seccombe. The little volume is 
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ttractive and offers an easy ity 
rs make Borrow’s acquaintance. “Toes oo 
have already made it may prefer a complete 
edition, unburdened by notes. 


Brady—A Little Traitor to the South. A War- 
time Comedy with a Tragic Interlude. 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 
Dr. Brady is a fluent raconteur, and his fund of 
stories a) never to be exhausted, for which 
lovers Oo} ican history must be glad. This 
time the incident for acu gee is the at- 
tempted sinking of the Wabash by the torpedo- 
boat David, and the miscarriage of the plan. 
There is a woman, of course, and she has two 
lovers. It would be unfair to hint who is the 
‘little traitor,” for the plot is of slender, 
gossamer texture, which would be rudely torn 
by even a hint. The narration is in the 
author’s most skilful manner, and the illustra- 
tions in color by A. D. , and decorations, 
printed in ink, of southern architecture, 
add much to the attractiveness of the book. 


Brooks—Daughters of Desperation. By Hilde- 
ag Brooks. McClure, Phillips, & Co. 
1.25. 
An English story, of the always delightful 
school of Mr. Anstey. There = mars Niecty 
and original action and more ingenuity of plot 
in this rather thin book than in many a three- 
volume novel. A series of frankly fantastic 
and absurd situations in which a young man, 
a dog, a chest of wedding silver, an 
charming young women who have become 
theoretionliy converted to housebreaking, 
figure, go to make up a more amusing boo 
than one often encounters. The story is 
without padding, and it has not a vapid line. 
The author has a gift for realistic dialogue, no 
less than for preposterous incident, and has 
most adroitly executed her unpretentious 
task. There are some excellent illustrations 
by Charlotte Harding. 


Brudno—The itive. Being Memoirs of a 
Wanderer in h of a Home. - Ezra 
S. Brudno. Doubleday, Page Co. 


$1.50. 

The reality of “The Fugitive” is startling. 
The reader of this vivid romance feels that not 
only is it true, but the writer must have lived 
through many of the experiences he describes, 
either as actor or spectator. The Jewish 
massacre at Kieff, the hard lot of the young 
Lithuanian scholar, the arrival in America 
and the heartless treatment of the ‘‘aristo- 
cratic” rabbi of a fashionable con; tion, 
a a burning picture of os cruel fate of 
this despised “‘peculiar e,”” even among 
the more favored of their own race. The 
present anti-landlord fights now in progress 
are only another chapter in this sad history. 
The love between Israel and the beautiful 
Gentile Katia, is touchingly described, and 
the sorrow that comes to one who casts in her 
lot with a Jew, no matter how beloved. 


Burgess and Irwin—The Reign of Queen. 
it Irwin, Me. 


By Gelett B and 
Clure, Phillips Co. $1.50. 
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This ingenious book shows an unusual talent 
for construction and prolon; the suspense 
of the reader. It is rather a pity, therefore, 
that the 04 that it is told = — ex- 
travagant of contemporary slang ita 
book of the moment only, although for the 
reader, however, it is sure to be a diverting 
moment. The humor has a flavor of origin- 
ality, though it is of the newspaper genus. 


Daskam—Memoirs of a Baby. By Josephine 
Daskam. Harper. $1.50. vJ 
To appreciate the humor, which is nof alto- 
gether of an independent order, of this lively 
narrative, one must at least have “‘dipped”’ 
into the literature of child-study. This Wtera- 
ture, being, in great measure, ponderous with- 
out being profound, fussy without i 
scientific, is likely to bo Sakae: — wit 
at seriousness or with great fli cy. 
ind these “‘ Memoirs ’’ are largely rv of 
parody of more serious narratives on the same 
theme. There are all the elements of a farce 
in the group of an impetuous young father, a 
vapid and charming young, mother, an elderly 
aunt with a mania for child-study, and tha 
conscious centre of interest, a baby. ‘‘ Binks” 
conscientiously plays his part in the comedy 
es to do anything more significant 
t lie on the floor, and his wing 3 is largely 
a narrative of the things he might have done, 
yet did not. Miss Testem’s versatile wit and 
sagopa 8 neat faculty of characterization 
yy no means fail her here; and it may be un- 
necessary to suggest that eS have elsewhere 
been displayed to better advantage and in 
more permanent form, when it: must be ad- 
mit that these ‘“‘Memoirs’’ would. both 
amuse a reader who had never seen a baby 
and likewise offer the best of reading to those 
uncounted millions to whom a baby is the 
most enthralling subject in the universe. 
Miss Gory’s illustrations, or at least those that 
are concerned with the amiable ‘‘ Binks,’’ are 
as amusing as the text. 


Goodwin—Four Roads to Paradise. By Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. Century. $1.50. 
After several successful experiments in his- 
torical romance, Mrs. win has come to her 
own at last, in her latest book, ‘‘ Four Roads to 
Paradise.” It is founded on a quotation from 
the Talmund, ‘‘Four men entered Paradise: 
one beheld and died, one lost his senses, one 
destroyed the young plants, one only entered 


in 3 

i oD ihe the outline of the plot which is 
handled with skill and judgment. Mrs. Good- 
win writes clearly and forcibly, and shows 
herself to be a keen observer with a true un- 
derstanding of character. 

The delineation of character by types, and 
not by abnormal individual examples, as some 
morbid writers would have us think, makes 
great literature, and if Mrs. Goodwin’s book 
is not quite high enough to be classed amon 
the great novels of the world, it is yet, a vivi 
— of real, living people who are good 
exam of types resulting from the higher 

ial conditions of our extraordinary country. 

The story moves slowly and there is much 
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conversation, which may prove ongocinting 
to those who prefer action to clever talk, an 
revel in the stirring scenes of ‘‘White Aprons” 
‘and ‘‘Sir Christopher,” but it requires more 
than ordinary ability to succeed with four 
heroes, a bishop and a clever woman, so that, 
to those who are interested in the ‘‘trade of 
letters’? and in character, Mrs. win has 
proved her right to a high place among the 
novelists of to-day. 


Hawtrey—Perronelle. By Valentina Haw- 
trey. John Lane. $1.50. 
As the first novel of a young writer, ‘ Per- 
ronelle” is a very promising piece of work. 
The scenes are in Paris in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, and the heroine, from whom 
the book takes its name, is an almost dower- 
less girl married to a rich man much her 
senior. Her dislike for him and her romantic 
love for the Duke of Orleans, by whom she 
has a child, is the theme. The sub-plots are 
skilfully interwoven, but the book would have 
gained in power had it been shorter. The 
early portions have an interest which is some- 
what nag Ee towards the end, when the 


three hundredth page is in sight. 
Jackson—The Horse-Leeches Daughters. By 
Margaret Doyle Jackson. Houghton. 


1.50. 

This is : tale not too importunate of some of 
the ways of Vanity Fair. The dose may be 
salutary but it is not palatable. City wo- 
men in large numbers become increasingly 
demoralized through extravagance, — even 
through the craze of mere spending money. 
The pace of society in this particular is becom- 
ing frightfully rapid, and the men, the money- 
makers, are driven to failure, desperation, 
dishonesty, and suicide. Therefore the moral 
of this story, with a ghastly ending, is alto- 
gether timely. 


Keays—He That Eateth Bread with Me. By 

H. A. Mitchell Keays. McClure, Phillips, 

& Co. $1.50. : 
We must class this as a serious novel. The 
book is interesting, emotional, and didactic. 
The author, unlike too many problem-hunters 
—or should we say ‘‘ hunted” ?—knows how to 
tell a story and to depict character. She 
treats divorce from an unusual point of view, 
which should interest the public as the stand- 
ard of a_ cultivated merican woman. 
Whether the writer makes her point or not 
each reader must decide. Problems are apt to 
remain unsolved until they naturally solve 
themselves. 


McCutcheon—The Day of the Dog. By George 

~ age McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1.25. 

An amusing little story of aman, a woman, and 
ad The first situation has no little artistic 
excellence; Mr. McCtitcheon and the dog have 
ingeniously ‘‘treed,’’ as it were, the hero and 
heroine into a téte-a-téte transaction of legal 
business while sitting on a rafter of the barn; 
this is both novel and pleasing; but the other 
adventures one doesn’t believe. Mrs. De- 
lancy may have deluded the hero into thinking 
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that a relentless fate forced her to 
mud and water with him, but Fler a 
knows better; the young widow simply en- 
joyed Mr. Crosby’s society and water to 
along too. Short as the book is, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon should have made it shorter and 
dropped the story when he dropped the dog. 

““The Day of the ”? is much embellished 
by Mr. Harrison Fisher’s excellent color illus- 
trations and also by the decorations of Helen 
and Margaret Armstrong. It is a mere 
detail, but owing to a difference in millinery 
ideals between Mr. Fisher and Miss Arms 3 
the heroine is forced to change her hat whi 
being carried over a stream. 


Paine—The Commuters. By Albert Bigelow 

Paine. J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 
A very agreeably written ‘‘idyll” of the subur- 
ban house and garden, with various side-lights 
on the iniquities of such handicraftsmen as 
make these treasures possible. It may easily 
be objected that this kind of thing has been 
done roa, but Mr. Paine has a tavklen of his 
own, individual enough, doubtless, to justify 
his book, of expressing the almost universal 
hunger for a hearth and a strip of sod. He 
who himself reluctantly bears the invidious 
title of ‘‘commuter” may read this — 
narrative with no fear of encountering flip- 
pancy or ridicule. His concerns are treated 
with kindly sympathy and sentiment rather 
than with disagreeable gayety, and he may 
cordially admit the book to the most suburban 
of centre-tables. 


Peple—A Broken Rosary. By Edward Peple. 
John Lane, publisher. $1.50. 


This is a crimson- and purple-tinted tale of a 
woman, a jealous lover, and a priest. The 
writer has talent; the story is vivid and lively; 
the characters are distinct, if unworthy. But 
his aim is not high, he is satisfied with cheap 
effects and with intolerably lurid language. 
This last is a pity because the gift of style is 
there and a little self-restraint and economy 
would have given the story dignity. It is not 
the office of criticism to suggest that a book 
should be another book; but it is only a 
compliment to the author’s ular and en- 
thusiastic style, to wish that his subject had 
been worthier and his English more tem- 
gone The pictures are by Scotson Clark. 

hey are in tints of orange and black, and 
are of the poster school. 


Rogers—Peace and the Vices. By Anna A. 
Rogers. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
A cleverly written yet serious novel of Ameri- 
can naval life, the scene of which is laid partly 
in Japan. The theme is the steadying influ- 
ence which war and danger have on a certain 
type of man, who in peace is subjected to all 
sorts of temptation. The particular tempta- 
tion of Kent Fellowes was wine, and his strug- 
le against the vice and its effect on his official 
ife form the basis of the story. 


Shafer—The Day before Yesterday. Sara 
Andrew Shafer. Macmillan Co. — $1.50. 

This is a pleasant, quiet, loving picture of child- 

life in a village. Mrs. Shafer asserts that a 

















vill (and her —~ in particular) is the 
ideal place to be a child, and she certainly 
makes out a good case. Rachel is a vey 
Maggie Tulliver in her wildness, her qui 
temper, and her fertile invention of mischief; 
her brother Dick is a more attractive boy than 
Tom—a true and manly little fellow. 

The vi is described with homely and 
delicate feeli The culture of the inhabi- 
tants is thus pleasantly reflected: ‘‘Their 
manners were without pretence, their s h 
pure, and their lives were like their English— 
simple, direct, and unpolluted.”’ 

It is an attractive k for those in their 
teens, and for those who would like to go back 
to their teens for an hour. 


Townsend—“ Sure.” By Edward W. Town- 

send. Dodd, Mead &Co. 75 cts. 
It may be honestly said that those who en- 
joyed the genuine, if not subtle, humor of the 
earlier ‘‘Chimmie Fadden”’ stories, will find 
precisely the same qualities in this slender 
volume of new enes. Mr. Townsend is a re- 
liable humorist and the contemporary Chim- 
mie has as fresh and spontaneous an air as 
though he were a new invention. The educa- 
tion of the ‘‘Little Duke,” James Napoleon 
Emmet Fadden, is one of the concerns of this 
volume, and the drama of the present, politics 
in New York, and automobiles are among 
the many subjects that come under sprightly 
discussion. 


Von Hutton—Araby. By Baroness Von Hut- 
ton. Smart Set Publishing Co. $1.00. 


A well-done story, after its kind, which is the 
kind of John Oliver Hobbes. Even the 
characters are those with whom Mrs. Craigie 
has long made us familiar. There is a hard 
artificiality about the story and even Araby’s 
suicide, because she could not marry Yelver- 
ton, seems less tragic than if the previous 
atmosphere of the narrative had been real, 
rather than consciously ‘‘clever.’”’ ‘‘Araby”’ 
is of the dimensions of a novellette, or long 
short-story. 


Wells and Taber—The Gordon Elopement. By 
Carolyn Wells and Harry Persons Taber. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

A well-executed little farce in which the Gor- 

dons, a young married couple who elope to 

escape a continuation of ‘‘company,”’ are really 
subordinated to the romantic adventures of 

Ethel Martin, the young lady from Columbus. 

The scene is an uninhabited summer hotel in 

an unlived-in part of Maine, and the most 

interesting characters are perhaps Aunt Zip 
and her ‘‘dog of intellect.” The story has no 
pi and the scenes of the nonsensical 
ittle comedy follow each other thick and fast. 

The humor is in implication rather than state- 

ment, in situation rather than in phrase. It 

ought to provide an agreeable half-hour. 


HISTORY 

Boas—In Shakspere’s England. By Mrs. 
Frederick Boas. J. Pott & Co. $:. °. 

Agreeable popular sketches of Queen Eliza- 

beth and the most eminent men of her time— 
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Bacon, Sidney, Raleigh, Burghley, Spenser, 
Marlowe, S are, and others—of life in 
London and the country, the schools and uni- 
versities, etc. The book is well illustrated 
with portraits. 
Fischer—William II. and his Consort. 
Henry W. Fischer. Fischer. 
These two volumes p rt to offer a “‘secret 
history of the court of Berlin from the papers 
and diaries extending over a period beginning 
June, 1888, to the spring of 1898, of Ursula, 
Countess von Eppinghoven, Dame du Palais to 
Her boas ef the Empress Queen,” written by 
Henry W. Fischer. The narrative is devoid of 
dignity or real interest and abounds in petty 
garities and malicious insinuations of the 
most offensive kind. 


Fortier—A History of Louisiana. By Alcée 
Fortier. In four volumes. Manzi, Joy- 
ant & Co. Library Edition, $60. 

This ‘‘History of Louisiana”’ is really more 
than a history of Louisiana; it is the history of 
the United States at the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase, and is a valuable addition to Ameri- 
can history, with side glances at the European 
history of the period, or that much of it relat- 
ing to America. There is a collection of por- 
traits in these volumes that is absolutely 
unique. Not every portrait can be described 
as unpublished, but enough of them were never 
before reproduced to give the book a special 
interest and value. There are three editions, 
all of them limited; the one on parchment 
is very limited—not more than fifty sets. 


By 


Hulbert—Military Roads of the Mississippi 
Basin. By A. B. Hulbert. Cincinnati: 
A. H. Clark Co. $2.50 net. 

Vol. VIII. of the 16-volume work on the “‘ His- 

toric ee of America,” and tracing the 

routes of the armies that were followed in the 

conquest of the West by Lewis, Clark, St. 

Clair, Wayne, and others. 


eS History of Japan 
Early Foreign Intercourse (1542- 
1651). By James Murdoch, M.A., in col- 
laboration with Isoh Yamagata. Tokio. 
I. Yamagata, Hongo, Tokio, Japan. 
This is one of the books of the century in the 
historical literature treating of Japan, for it is 
the fruit of long years of research, not alone in 
the British Museum, but in the country itself. 
The careful examination of historical docu- 
ments has been made by a native of Japan 
co-operating with a Scottish scholar, himself 
well versed in the lan: e and literature of 
the island empire. With admirable patience, 
lively diction, and considerable dramatic skill, 
Mr. Murdoch has told the story of that mighty 
clash between Japanese and European thought 
and civilization, represented chiefly by the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, which resulted in 
the rejection b ones of what was alien and 
the isolation of the Mikado’s empire from the 
world. Professor Murdoch does indeed tell of 
the Dutch and English, but his main thread 
of narrative concerns itself with the influences 
and personages from southern Europe, and of 
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the phenomena of Japanese political and social 
life as modified by the missionaries and mer- 
chants from the Iberian peninsula. 

On the literary side, he is open to criticism 
in his use of slang and employment of English 
which is not yet, to say the least, classical. 
There is a good index and abundance of colored 
maps. The reader will find in this volume a 
mass of well-sifted matter, which makes its 
presence in the library a necessity. Certainly 
a course of reading in Mr. Murdoch’s book and 
in some of the more strictly economic papers in 
the ‘‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society in 
Japan” would greatly improve the quality of 
trustworthiness in the average publication on 
Japan. 


Thwaites—Rocky Mountain Exploration. By 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. Appleton. $1.25 
net. 


A volume of the series on ‘‘The Expansion 
of the Republic,” with special reference to the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark; with illus- 
trations and maps. The book is well suited 
for uae reading, including the young 
people. 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


André—A Naturalist in the Guianas. By Eu- 
éne André, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., M.S.A. 
ribner. $3.50 net. 
An account of journeys up the Caura, an 
almost unexplored affluent of the Orinoco. 
Threading one’s way through the heavy tropi- 
cal pore of the great Venezuelan 
forests, where dank vapors arise from the 
rotting vegetation, sleeping in fever-haunted 
regions, shooting rapids in native dug-outs, 
make a very different thing from the safe and 
comfortable realm of nature study as we 
know it. Of the fourteen whom Mr. André 
took with him in his ascent of the Caura, six of 
the natives perished and the survivors, includ- 
ing Mr. André himself, returned to the little 
native hamlet nearly dead from starvation. 
Although there is much adventure, the hard- 
ships are neither dwelt upon nor enhanced; 
the author is a naturalist before all. While 
his chief interest lies in the orchids, birds, and 
small mammals, there are notes on all sorts 
and conditions of life.—curious manners and 
customs of the natives, fascinating accounts 
of the hunting ants’ military tactics, of the 
marvellous instinct of the palm-beetle, who, 
whenever a palm-tree is cut down, no matter 
at what distance, finds it out and lays her eggs 
in the juicy pulp on which the larve feed: 
“*The word instinct,” observes Mr. André, ‘‘is 
applied to those attributes of animal life 
superior to our own qualification in some par- 
ticular direction and consequently beyond our 
understanding,’’—the best and most respectful 
definition of instinct we remember to have 
seen. 


Atkinson—Mushrooms. By George Francis 
Atkinson. Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 

A new edition of an elaborate work by Pro- 

fessor Atkinson of Cornell University. The 

book has many illustrations from photo- 

graphs, in addition to colored plates, and is 
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further supplemented by chapters on the 
“*Chemis and Toxicol of Mushrooms,” 
by J: F. Clark and on ‘Recipes for i 

ushrooms,” by Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 
The addition of various purely practical chap- 
ters makes this book a complete manual on a 
fascinating subject. 


Hancock—Physical Training for Women by 
Japanese Methods. By H. Irving Han- 
cock. Putnam. $1.25. 

In Japan, it would seem, Frailty’s name is no 

longer Woman. Given the same height and 

weight, the woman is physically the peer of 
the man, and this excellent condition of 
things is due to the physical training which 
they have enjoyed from babyhood. 

The author, who has been trained in “‘jiu- 
jitsu” under noted Japanese teachers, gives 

ere a thoroughly lucid and interesting ex- 
position of this admirable Japanese system of 
physical cxziture. There must be two con- 
testants in the jiu-jitsu bouts, the ‘‘assailant” 
and the ‘‘victim,’’ as Mr. Hancock terms them. 

In spite of these belligerent terms there is 

nothing of wicked and inelegant pugilism in 

this B stem of — and defence; it is a 

carefully arranged, progressive training in 

resistant muscle-work, leading the . me by 
easy stages from the simpler preliminary 
exercises to feats of acrobatic expertness. 

One is glad to see that Mr. Hancock insists on 

the wisdom and necessity of gradual attain- 

ment; muscular strength cannot be prepared 
in one minute, like a patent breakfast-food. 
The book is profusely illustrated and the 
photographs of the two women-students en- 
gaged in the various jiu-jitsu exercises are very 

— and should prove alluring. It is a 

k which any woman may well mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest. 


Hecker—Golf for Women. By Genevieve 
Hecker (Mrs. Charles T. Stout), with a 
chapter by Rhona K. Adair. e Bates 
Taylor Co. $2.00. 


A clear-headed, straightforward, thoroughly 
readable exposition of Golf for Women. Mrs. 
Stout’s lofty position as champion commands 
for her the devout attention, not only of the 
golfing sisterhood, but also of the golfing 
world; she speaks as one having authority. 
The illustrations are many and enlightening; 
there are ‘‘snap-shots ” of the author showing 
the ‘‘top of swing,” the ‘‘finish,’”’ the ‘‘follow- 
through,” photographs showing the wrist 
action in driving, the hands in position for the 
various ‘‘grips”’—all of which will be rever- 
ently studied by feminine golfers in this 
“‘Science and Health and a Key”’ to the Royal 
and Ancient Game. Miss Adair, the English 
and Irish champion, has added a chapter, 
giving her ‘‘Impressions of American Golf.” 


How to Make a Flower Garden. Doubleday. 
$1.60 net. 

This is a compilation of articles from various 

pens which have appeared from time to time 

in Country Life in America. The book is 

beautifully and copiously illustrated by 

photographs—the illustrations, in fact, are its 

















better half, for there is little noteworthy in the 
text, Jo the chapters on the Japanese 
Garden, on Mosquitoes and the Water Gar- 
den, on the Pruning of Roses, and a few others 
are g The amateur, however, will proba- 
bly find here many practical suggestions for 
garden and greenhouse work (albeit sometimes 
but lamely expressed) and the short lists at the 
back of the book of trees and shrubs and flowers 
for various purposes will undoubtedly be 
helpful and suggestive, but it seems a pity to 
encourage the innocent and helpless enthusiast 
to go on planting the ‘‘ten most popular 
shrubs” when they are already as os as 
the cannon in the way of the Light Brigade ; 
there is no more necessarily intrinsic excellence 
in the ‘‘most popular shrub” than there is 
in the ‘‘most popular novel.” 


Miller—With the Birds in Maine. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10. 

It is not even necessary to be, specifically, a 

‘‘bird-lover’’ to get pleasure from this very 

agreeable volume of Mrs. Miller’s, the fruit of 

ten years’ observation of the birds on and near 
the Maine coast. The author’s well-known 
virtues of perfect sincerity and a certain inti- 
mate grace of style which make her a no less 
readable than trustworthy naturalist, shine 
conspicuously here. An excellent companion 
for a summer in the country, particularly as 
the author explains that the birds she has 
described, though studied in Maine, are com- 
mon for the most part to all the eastern and 
Middle States. 


Kee for Orchids. By Grace 
Greylock Niles. Putnam. $2.50. 

That the orchid, beyond all other flowers, in- 
spires in its collectors a veritable passion—“ a 
love passing the love of women” — is again 
exemplified in this record of tireless and inde- 
fatigable ‘‘ Bog-Trotting.” Miss Niles’s faith- 
ful and minute account of her search for 
orchids in the s uum bogs and the marshes 
of the Hoosac y ey will be of much interest 
to orchid-lovers; and to those at all familiar 
with the oe she describes it may also in- 
spire with this ruling passion, but it is a bold 
spirit who will go and do likewise, for the 
perilous footing in the orchid-haunts is a ve 
different thing from botanizing by the road- 
side with a How-to-Know book. The book is 


excellently illustrated by photographs and 
colored plates, and is further equipped with a 
classified list of New England orchids: many 


readers will be surprised at the number and 
variety of orchids in this region. 

There is a certain naiveté, not unattractive, 
in Miss Niles’s writing—she thinks it worth 
while to inform the reader in footnotes that 
Sabina and Comus may be found in Milton’s 
“‘Comus”; that certain well-worn lines are 
from ‘*L’ .”’ There are also occasional 
provincialisms; but the author has that in- 
tense — for her subject to — much in = 
way of literary errors may orgiven. In 
books of nature study, if one may not have 
everything, a real love, backed by information 
at first hand, is infinitely preferable to literary 
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excellence with more uncertain 
and Miss Niles has written a boo 


which will 
be of real value to the orchid-lover and of in- 
terest to many others. 


“The highest lands of Berkshire’s noble hills 
Shall sweetly ring with song and louder trills; 
And many a spring within the Bellows dumb 
see and flow with swift, yet soothing 


um.” 


Scollard—Footfarings. By Clinton Scollard. 
George William lan. eg Clinton, N. Y. 


$1.25. 
A rather dainty book in its blue-gray cover is 
this of Mr. Scollard’s. oe 


The chapters, ‘‘In 
Search of the Lady’s Slipper,”’ “Where the 
Wild Phlox Blows,” and the others are each 
prefaced by a short which one confesses 
to liking far better t the prose. Mr. Scol- 
lard’s verse has occasionally a real charm but 
in the prose-poems for which the brief chapters 
seem designed, his ‘‘achievement lacks a 
gracious somewhat.’’ There is pretty imagery 
and sometimes a graceful turn of thought, but 
the prose is too alliterative to be good prose, 
too intentionally tical; it is frequently 
marred by a strained or unusual use of a 
word—a practice harmless enough or even 
commendable if the words seem spontaneous, 
but they appear instead to have been brought 
in by dint of persuasion. These things give 
an effect of effort and self-consciousness. 

The art of nature-writing,—in which Mr. 
James Lane Allen is a master,—the delicacy 
and melody and charm which, through the 
printed page, is able to create for us another 
atmosphere, to bring us in touch with the 

mness and witch of the out-of-door 
world,—this, it is true, may be for the writer 
what Mr. Mantalini called ‘‘dem’d grind,” but 
it must look like the ‘‘fine careless rapture.” 


uysig, PE Watcher in the Woods. By Dallas 
re Sharp. Century Co. $1.50. . 
A thoroughly delightful little book. An 
who has seen Mr. Sharp’s ‘‘ Wild Life. Near 
Home,” or his papers on bird-life in the 
Atlantic, is aware not only that he writes 
pons ny 2 but that he knows whereof, he 
speaks ; is not idealization, but an intirffte 
and faithful picture of the life of the shy wood- 
folk. No less an authority than Mr. John 
Burroughs considers Mr. Sharp the best of all 
the recent nature writers. The present little 
volume compri a selection of chapters 
from the ‘‘ Wild Life” and is intended, so the 
publishers’ note informs one, to furnish sup- 
plemen reading to the nature study in 
schools. Undoubtedly it will be appreciated 
by teachers and scholars. It is a philistine 
ag but ay wishes that a pagent p00 read 
r. Sharp’s fascinating pages curled up on a 
window-seat on a rainy x , make friends for 


himself with that delightful coterie of frogs 
and toads, white mice and squirrels, see the 
rabbits at play and the muskrats-carefully 
washing their calamus supper, and be unblest 
_ by the virtuous consciousness of accomplishing 
“nature study.” 
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Ward—Minute Marvels of Nature. By John J. 
Ward. Crowell. $1.60. 


Glimpses into the beginnings of plant and ani- 
mal life as seen under the microscope, highly 
magnified photographs of structures as widely 
differing as the cell tissue of the beech stem 
and the feathered oar of a water boatman, 
insect weapons, and many other interesting 
minutiz of nature are in Mr. Ward’s readable 
book. The lay reader will be relieved to find 
that the book, although informing, is beauti- 
fully free from scientific terms; it is also very 
adequately illustrated. 


Wheelock—Birds of California. By Irene 

Grosvenor Wheelock. McClurg. $2.50. 
Of pocketable size, and very attractive in its 
cover of dark green limp leather, is this hand- 
book of Mrs. Wheelock’s. Aside from such 
corporeal excellences it is quite above the 
ordinary run of the ‘‘ How-to-Know”’ publica- 
tions. ‘The classification—according to color 
and habitat—should make identification eas 
for him who has much love and little ornithol- 
ogy. Although the book is interesting reading 
wherever one chances to open it, the author is 
by no means romancing for the pleasure of 
accomplishing pretty nature writing; the 
notes on the different birds are full of those 
keen and faithful observations which mean on 
the part of the author years of patient study. 
Especially interesting to the naturalist will be 
Mrs. Wheelock’s notes on the nesting season 
and the custom she finds almost universal in 
the bird parents of providing their babies dur- 
ing a greater or lesser period of infancy with 
homemade pre-digested food; this is the wa 
the Brandt Cormorant babies are treated. 
“*The mother squats at the side of the nest and 
immediately four or five long black necks are 
stretched up like fingers of a black kid glove 
split at theend. These wave helplessly about, 
until she selects one and thrusts her bill far 
down the split, which is the throat of the 
oes. She then violently shakes the baby, 
thereby emptying the food from her mouth 
into his.” It is a pity to take these cormor- 
ants as a sample of the book; they are the 
ugliest of all bird-infants, but the passage 
gives a good idea of the curious and rather 
alarming process of regurgitation. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Austin—The Land of Little Rain. By Mary 
Austin. Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $2.00. 


Rare is the season that can offer a book of the 
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unostentatious perfection of Mrs. Austin’s. 
These desert studies, which are concerned 
with nature itself, with animals, and with 

of Huacan character, are, of course, first of all, 
the outgrowth of an intimate knowledge. But 
this is not their only virtue, for a chance im- 
pression is often more eloquently descriptive 


than acatalogue. The greatest pleasure to be 
had, probably, from this most unusual and 
unhackneyed book is in the author’s admirable 
style. Most people who have written of this 
western country have done so in the lan; 

of the poster. Mrs. Austin’s prose is as sul 
dued as though she were describing a pastoral, 
yet its vividness and reality no less than its 
genuine beauty are beyond praise. Each 
page, each paragraph, tempts to inordinate 
quotation. In its crisp restraint the style is 
suggestive of that: better-known stylist, Alice 
Meynell, though an extended compari 
might not wholly accrue to Mrs. Meynell’s 
advantage. Mrs. Austin’s work ranks above 
mere description, for she has the genius to in- 
terpret, and her book ought long to hold a 
classic place. 


Rittner—Impressions of mee. By Geo. H. 
Rittner. James Pott & Co. $3.00. 

It could hardly be otherwise, in the general 
ebullition of contemporaneous interest in 
Japan, than that some printed scum should 
rise to the surface. Here is an attractive 
volume, dressed out in all the good paper, 
handsome print, rich illustration, and eral 
comeliness of English handicraft, with giite e 
and index, also, which do but serve to enlarge 
the contrast between matter and manner. 
The author, who seems to be absolutely ignor- 
ant of Japan’s history and the actual condition 
of things before the coming of the foreigners, 
believes that Japanese art has undergone 
profound deterioration, and this he tries to 
explain in a way peculiarly his own. He 
writes some interesting chapters on the 
natural beauties of the country and the habits 
of the people, but in a style that reminds one 
most curiously of books on Japan written 
forty years ago. In the last half of his book, 
he shows that all these dreadful steps of 
degradation are to be laid to the charge of the 
abominable missionaries and the wretched 
foreigners. He makes statements which 
knock all — history and chronol 
into ‘‘pi,” and his notions of the reality of the 
condition of things in the days of hermit and 
feudal Japan are those rather of a child than a 
man. 
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ELECTRICITY AND MATTER 


The Silliman lectures at Yale University for 1903. 


By J. J. THOMSON, D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, Cambridge. 


(12mo, with 22 diagrams, $1.25 net, postage 11 cents.) 
In this volume the highest authority on Physics in England discusses the bearing of the recent advances 
in Electrical Science made by the discovery and study of Cathode and Réntgen Rays and Radio-active 
substances on our views of the constitution of matter. 





THE GREAT NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PRESENT GENERATION 


THI By 
THE... “a 206s W. T. HORNADAY 


AM E R { CAN | . a y Director of the New York 
; yj Zodlogical Park. 
NATU RAL 472 Drawings by Beard, Rungius, 
Sawyer, and others. 
H | STO RY 116 Photographs. 


472 Pages. 

Size of book, 7 by to inches. 

Royal 8vo, $3.50 met. ee 343 illustrations, picturing 375 
(Carriage extra). _ pis: tall animals, besides charts and maps. 

















Mankind in the Making} . LITERARY LIVES OVERTONES 


Each July illustrated, ge net. A Book of Temperaments 
‘ost ts. 
By H. G. WELLS pouibagapase, By JAMES HUNEKER 


Author of ‘Anticipation,’ etc. MATTHEW ARNOLD Author of “ Mexzotints of Modern 


Music,” ete. 
“A book which every one should read.” By G. W. E. Russell ioe ae . : i 
London Daily Telegraph. “Notable for its reasonableness, the un- |. 4 #h /rontispiece portrait of Richard 
disturbed poise of its judgment.” trauss. 12m0. $1.25 net. 


A striking and unusual book, suggesting N.Y. Evening Mail. (Postage ss cents.) 


i iew i i i ‘As he is master of the most forcible of 
oF ha —_— . ce a ‘ pe — CARDINAL NEW MAN English, and has an enormous amount of 
ONS SOR oe . a ee ee By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. research and experience to back his 
marked success in England. “A surprising book that will arouse views, a volume of essays from his pen is 

thought and discussion and will stand by J 2 Very important musico-literary work.” 
12mo, $1.50 net (postage extra). its literary quality.”—New York Sun. Louis C. Elson. 











LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 1846-1849 


By be ‘** What a treasure there has been found 


MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT 


With 24 full-page illustrations. 
Crown 820. $1.50 net, 
(Postage 16 cents.) 

‘*Of uncommon interest.” 
New York Times. 

** Remarkably attractive.” 
Chicago Fournal, 


in this delightful volume.” 
Philadelphia Press. 
** Nothing more delightful of their kind 
has been written of recent years. . . . 
The delicately feminine touch in these 
reminiscences forms their distinctive at- 
traction, and one is impressed by their 
lovely, gracious character.” 
Boston Herald, 





KOREA — "The Theory of Business Enterprise 


By ANGUS HAMILTON Illustrated, $1.50 net. By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Ph.D. 
“A timely book, a well-considered, matured and informing work, 

by a man who knows the country from end to end and can put $1.50 net (fostage extra). 
pictures on paper with consummate ease.’’ —London Academy. | Of value to practical business men as well as to students. 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 
THOMAS , BRED IN THE BONE 


NELSON PAGE : 
Author of The first volume of short ae — his pen since 1894. They have all the 
distinguished qualities that have made his great repute and popularity. 
“Gordon Keith.” Illustrated, $1.50. 


wera THE DESCENT OF MAN 


These distinguished tales show in its full maturity Mrs. Wharton’s-striking 
gift for writing the short story, I2mo, $1.50. 


JAMES B. : 
CONNOLLY THE SEINERS 
Author of Mr. Connolly’s daring sail-carrying Gloucester skippers here play their parts in 


“ f Gloucester.’” 2 romance of sailor's love and prowess which will rank with the small group of 
Out of Gloucester.” LASTING SEA FICTION. 12mo, $1.50. 


HENRY SETON TOMASO’S FORTUNE 


MERRYMAN : ; 
** Good stories, well told."—-New York Evening Post. 
‘* He never wrote a better book.”—-Vew York Tribune. 12mo, $1.50. 


MARY TAPPAN THE TEST 


WRIGHT ‘* A remarkable story of conscience."—New York Sun. 
‘Intense human interest holds one ‘to the last paragraph.”—St. Louis Glode 
Democrat. 12mo, $1.50. 


QUILLER-coUCH FORT AMITY 


A brilliant novel of adventure in the French and Indian War, full of exciting 
action, I2mo, $1.50. 


FRANCES THE BY-WAYS OF BRAITHE 


POWELL 








1 





A novel of striking plot and alluring mystery by the author of ‘‘ The House on 
the Hudson.” I2mo, $1.50. 


BEATRIX THE PASTIME OF ETERNITY 
Oa — ‘*A story that is decidedly out of the common.”—WV, Y. Evening Mail. 
‘* There is quality and distinction."—New York Evening Post. 12mo, $1.50. 


HAROLD THE PANCHRONICON 


STEELE 
‘*Truly a Stocktonian conceit, one diverting situation following another,”— 
MACKAYE Washington Star. I2mo, $1.50. 


W. F. FRASER BRAVE HEARTS 


The very romance of the horse-race’saturates the pages of this most entertain- 
ing, book. 12mo, $1.50. 


eres PEACE AND THE VICES 


‘tA story of life in our own navy, which shows a thorough knowledge of service 
conditions,”——Army and Navy Journal. 


—_ _ CYNTHIA’S REBELLION 


A brilliant story of a summer courtship with all the modern complications. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORE 
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PRAISED BY THE PRESS AS 


THE BEST FICTION 





THE COST 


‘‘A mighty Romance of Love and 
Business.” 

No recent novel has displayed so 
vividly the multiform aspects of Am- 
erican life; no recent novel has centered 
them in action of such absorbing com- 
plexity, in love of such irresistible 
grace. 

Intense, galvanic, epoch - making. 
‘“The Cost” is a masterly tale of mas- 
terful men in the grip of the master 
passion. 


‘The Cost” By David Graham Phillips. 
With sixteen illustrations by Harrison Fisher. 
12mo, $1.50. 


HUEDAH 


** ONE OF THE LorD’s Own PEOPLE.” 

Here for the first time in literature, 
we have the great-hearted capable wo- 
man of the Texan plains truly depicted. 
Sunshine attends her; her optimism is 
unfailing. Hers is the strength and 
freedom of the plains. 

The story of the people she helped, 
out there in the wild cattle country, is 
exciting, amusing and inspiring. 

**Huldah.”, By Alice MacGowan and Grace 


MacGowan Cook. Illustrated by F. Y. Cory. 
12mo, $1.50. 





IN THE BISHOP'S 
CARRIAGE 


Says Alan Dale: 
aroused by current literature, but this 


‘*] am rarely 


story simply fascinated me. It is glit- 
. tering, original, and way out of the 
ordinary.” 

‘If jaded novel readers want a new 
sensation they will get it ‘In the Bis- 
hop’s Carriage.’ —Chicago Tribune. 

‘*In the Bishop’s. Carriage.” 


Michelson. 
12mo, $1.50. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers, Indianapolis 


By Miriam 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 





THE 
GRAFTERS 


‘*One of the best examples of a new 
and distinctly American class of fiction 
—the kind which finds romance and 
even sensational excitement in busi- 
ness, politics, finance and law.””—Says 
The Outlook, April 30th, 1904. 


“The Grafters." By Francis L 
of ‘‘ The Master of Appleby.” 
A. I. Keller. 12imo, $1.50. 


The Bobbs-Merrili Company 
Publishers, Indianapolis 


de, author 
llustrated by 
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Splendid Fiction in Beautiful Form 





Tm 
CASTAWAY 


Poet, lover, fighter, what a fig- 
ure of a man, and what a hero 
of romance! The Castaway can- 
not be cast away by any reader 
until the end is reached. 








The book takes its title from a saying 
of Lord Byron’s: ‘‘ Three great men 
ruined in one year—a king, a cad, and 
a castaway.” The yy | was Napoleon. 
The cad was Beau Brummell. And 
the castaway—crowned with genius, 
smutched with slander, illumined 
by fame—was Lord Byron himself! 


This is the romance of his loves—the 
strange marriage and still stranger 
separation, the riotous passions, the 
final ennobling affection—from the 
day when he awoke to find himself 
the most famous man in England, till, 
a self-exiled castaway, he played out 
his splendid death-scene in the 
struggle for Greek freedom. 


The Castaway. By Hatue 
Ermine Rives. With illustrations in 
color by Howard Chandler Christy. 
12 mo, $1.00 met, (Postage 12 cents.) 





B 








Drawn by Howarp CuHanp.er Curisty for ‘* The Castaway.” 





iH H Press and Clergy Unite in Praising H 
—e THE YOKE . A Bingham Rose 


“ . “A noble story and a good one, gaining strength and | ing story, crisp, brilliant, up-to 

‘ , ’ oJ 

ae — Ren repre. | dignity from its setting.” cbt teak Tie 4 des. ek ae ee ek 

sents Mir. Dram tlock, the | 4 brilliant and stirring romance.” touched with the reflection of 

author, in holiday mood. It 1s —Philadelphia Item. tragic had. a very dabl 

from first to last @ clever little | Rev. Morcan Drx, D.D., D.C.L., Rector of Trinity | novel.” 

bers yy ull OF delicious and un- | Church, New York: ‘* The style is clear and good. —Philadelphia Telegraph. 

expected satire, the whole thin purpose to read it again.” 

handled with a blithe spirit o' . ‘ Whoever you are, and whatever 

irony.” —New York Globe. | Rt. Rev. Cuas. E. Cueney, Reformed Episcopal our tastes may be, for you “A 
Bishop, Clee *“Exceedingly reverent in d caling Ginghawl Rose”’ is a very. good 

Her Infinite Variety. with sacred things, and ingly interesting. story. 

By Branp Warrtiock, With |. ‘The YoKe. A romance of the days when the |] A Gingham Rose. By 

twelve copper-plate pho vure | Lord Redeemed the Children of Israel from the Bon- | Aticn Woops ULtman. Witha 

iHustrations by Howarp Cuanv- | dage of Egypt. By EvizastrH MILLER. 12 mo, | frontispiece by the author. 

LER CHRISTY, 12 mo, $1.50. 626 pages, Sees r2mo, $1.50. 
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The Best Modern Novels at 25 cents each 


In good type (printed from the. same 
plates as the expensive editions), in paper 
covers. Just the thing for summer travel. : 





Mr. Wister’s The Virginian 
The best story of western life. Ready May 4 


Merwin-Webster’s Calumet “K” 
The best story of business life. Ready May 11 


Mr. Allen’s The Choir Invisible 
The best of Mr. Allen’s novels. Ready May 18 


Mr. Crawford’s The Heart of Rome 
The best of his Italian novels. Ready May 25 


Mrs. Atherton’s The Conqueror 


The best portrait of a famous man. Ready F une i 


Mr. Egerton Castle’s The Pride of Jennico 
The best story of adventure. Ready Fune 8 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Crisis 
The best historical novel. Ready F$ une 15 





Ask for these novels at 25 cts. on the train 

and at the news-stands, or we will send 

them post-paid on receipt of the price. 
25 Cents Each 


Send us $1.75 and we will mail you these seven novels as issued. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 6o rirri AVENUE, N. Y. 
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; 





Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S New Novel 


THE CROSSING 


is a vigorous, romantic story of the pioneers of the Mississippi Valley. 
Its wealth of absorbing incident ranges from the expedition of George 
Rogers Clarke against the Indians to the equally keen fights between 
French and Spanish wits in New Orleans. Its plot deals with the peace- 
ful conquest of Louisiana over which its hero, David Ritchie, saw the 
flags of three countries wave in turn, within two days. 


Cloth, r2mo, gilt tops, $1.50. Uniform with 


RICHARD CARVEL THE CRISIS 


Over 900,000 of these two brilliant novels have been sold. 


Kay 


and 





ise. 4 ERS 


Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT’S New Novel 
The Queen’s Quair 


The author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” and of ‘‘ Richard Yea and Nay,” hits off with won- 
derful skill each striking figure among the factions warring around the young Queen of 
Scots. The story is alive with action, and at the centre of it all, magnetic, passionately 
human, moves this woman whose power to draw men’s hearts has rarely been equalled 
since the world began. Cloth, $1.50. 





The Best New Novels 


MARGARET HORTON POTTER’S Mrs. FLORENCE MORSE KINCSLEY’S 
New Romance of India Clever Story of Every-day Life 





The Flame Catherers 


An intense, beautiful love story 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. SAMUEL MERWIN’S 
Breesy Novel of the Lakes 
The Merry Anne 


By one of the authors of Calumet ‘‘ K.” With 
illustrations in colors and decorations in tint by 
THOMAS FoGarty. Cloth, $1.50. 
A New 
Book by 
“Elizabeth” 





The Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen 


By the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” etc. 


The Singular Miss Smith 


Her solution of the problem ‘‘ how to become a 
social success” is particularly amusing. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

ONOTO WATANNA’S 

New Yapanese Novel 

Daughters of Nijo 

Illustrated in colors and decorated by Kiyokichi 

Sano. Cloth, $17.50. 
** The story is like 


liquid sunshine.” 
Boston Herald. 


Cloth, $1.50. 





Not Fiction, But Good Summer Reading 


Dr. JOHN WILLIAMS STREETER’S 
The Fat of the Land 
The Story of an American Farm 
“ Delightfully readable . . . mining 25 as a novel, 
land Leader. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net. (Postage, 13.) 


Mrs. THEODORE THOMAS’S 


Our Mountain Carden 
“*The book is sweet-spirited, van delightful. One a 
help liking the unspoil mality revealed in its pag a 
a 


Chicago Recor 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. (Postage, 12c.) 








On NET books ordered from the publishers, carriage is uniformly an extra charge. 


“yy THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “ "xt y-°* 
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A 
HISTORY 
of the 


AMERICAN 
PEO? & 


by 
WooDROW WILSON 


(Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President of Princeton University) 











WOODROW WILSON 


A new, epoch-making work—the only complete narrative 
history of the great Republic in existence to-day 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life 
Pp to the preparation of his great work, “A History of the American People,” from 
the earliest times to the accession of President Roosevelt. The work is 
monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical 
writer of the present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing style which trans- 
lates historical facts into the romance of a nation. Hundreds upon hundreds of new 
portraits, prints, maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone 
tell their wonderful story —the birth and growth of what is now the United States of 
America. There is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India 
tint and black. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is the first complete narrative history of the 

United States in existence. 
In order to meet the continued demand for this work, the publishers have now in 


readiness a 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS 


In addition to the illustrations noted above, the new edition contains full-page 
photogravure portraits of the Presidents— twenty-five in all—from Washington to 
Roosevelt, materially enhancing the richness of the work. The five volumes are now 
issued in bindings of new design and beauty : 


Green crepe buckram, with leather label, per set + $25.00 
Half red American Library leather, - e° 33.00 


ou ke OFFE We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of $1.00, If you do not like the books when they reach you, 
send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every 
month until the full amount is paid. On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning 
at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or The 
North American Review. In writing, state which binding and which periodical you want.’ Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Little, Brown & Co.'s New Fiction 





Two sisters who look alike are the heroines. Sir John 
Ferringhall marries one, believing her to be the 

other. “The breathless complications 

that follow will wake up the most 

blasé novel reader,” says 

The Boston Herald. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of ‘‘ A Prince of Sinners,” etc. 


With 16 illustrations. 320 pages. $1.50. 








A WOMAN'S WILL | BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 


By ANNE WARNER By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


‘* Most decidedly an unusual story. The Ppa 
dialogue is nothing if not original, and A love story of modern Quebec that “ brims over 


the characters are very unique. There with humorous incident and sparkling conversa- 

is something striking on every page of tion” (Pittsburg Gazette). 

the book.” —Newark Advertiser. With frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. 
Itustrated. 360 pages. $1.50. 286 pages. $1.25. 








Far removed from the general run of fiction is the strong, 
optimistic story of a man’s triumph over the flesh, entitled 


The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus 


By M. E. WALLER, author of «« A Daughter of the Rich.” 
Pror. Harry THurston Peck, editor of the Bookman, says: ‘It is a book which does 
one good to read and which is not readily forgotten; for in it are mingled inextricably the 
elements of humor and pathos and also a strain of generous feeling which uplifts and 


humanizes. With frontispiece by Chase Emerson. 311 pages. 12mo. $1.50. 








THE NORTH | WHERE THE TIDE | THE EFFENDI 
STAR COMES IN 


A tale of Norway in the | 4 Dew Virginian romance by | Fy orence BRooxs WHITE- 
Tenth Century by M. E Lucy ee HOUSE, author of ‘‘ The 
y by ™. “- | with a heroine as delightful as Poses, 

Henry RUFFIN. her “ Girl from Virginia.” God of Things.” 


Illustrated. 356 s. Illustrated. 391 es. Illustrated. 414 Ss. 
$1.50. °°" iso. °° $150. °° 


A romance of the Soudan by 











‘* Ingenious, dramatic, interest **An exceptional Western 
compelling,” —Boston Herald, novel,”—New York Times. 


A story 
romance by . > of the Plains by 
JOHN R. CARLING JOHN H. WHITSON 


Author of Author of 
** The Shadow of the Czar.” ‘* Barbara, a Woman of the West.” 











Puy LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston  sootsciters 
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IMPORTANT Page's FICTION 








NOW 


Azalim The Bright 
ff Romance of Old Judea * 
By MARK Acie st of Danger 


Author of ‘‘She Stands Alone” MT i : yl The New Novel 


12mo, decorated cover, with colored 


frontispiece and eight reproductions il 1 By ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 
from rare old prints. $1.50. nN i Hi a ' Author of ‘tAn Enemy to the King,” 


‘* Philip Winwood,” etc., etc. 
Illustrated by H. C. Epwarps.. $1.50 


‘*Mr. Stephens has fairly outdone 
himself ; and we thank him heartily. 
iil ‘The Bright Face of Danger’ is spir- 


ous Jezebel for a central figure and her 
daring ambitions and dark intrigues Hl ii 

for its motif. The character of Jeze- ba 

bel is sharply contrasted with that of 

the shepherd Azalim, who forsakes i) if 

for a time the God of his fathers to Hil : i vincing. The rapid movement of the 
ie et ven ot (OM SS 
the hideous rites of Baal worship give there were more stories like it the 
vivid emphasis to the beauty and simplicity of the } historical novel would be in no danger of falling 
teachings of the prophet Elijah. into disrepute.”—Boston Transcript. 


A Biblical romance with the infam- | i } ) 


ited, entertaining, rational, and con- 





READY JUNE FIRST 


The Watchers The Second 
of the Trails Mrs. Jim 


By By STEPHEN CONRAD 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS Large 16mo, cloth, decorated cover. 


Author of ‘‘The Heart of the I ics | $1.00. ‘ 
Ancient Wood,” ‘* Earth’s Enigmas,” hd RD) 
“The Kindred of the Wild,” etc 
etc., with 50 full-page plates and 
many decorations by CHARLES Liv- 
INGSTON BULL. Small quarto, uni- 
form with ‘‘ The Kindred of the 
Wild.” $2.00. 





The story of a shrewd and buxom 
spinster who marries a prosperous 
farmer with two boys; and of the 
domestic tangles which ensue and 
their satisfactory unravelling. Full 
of quaint philosophy and humor, this 
new conception of the stepmother 

Professor Roberts is master of heroine in-popular fiction is destined 
the literature of Nature and Animal to rank with ‘‘Mr. Dooley” and 
Life. Critics all agree in giving his work pre-emi- | ‘* The Self-made Merchant” in its exposition of a 














nence for sympathy, knowledge and literary power. | phase of American life. 








L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
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A very timely book by Dr. WoxF Von: Sc \ND, author of ‘‘ Russia: Her Strength and 
Weakness” and ** Germany of Ti = 


‘ 7 ' With special reference to the Russo- 
America, Asia and the Pacific \Sveiiscre.cae it 
large maps. About 300 pp. 12mo, F 

The author considers the present conflict and its probable results as only preliminary to larger. considera+ 
tions. He treats of America’s relations to all countries bordering on the Pacific, to those affected by the Panama 
Canal, to the Islands, and considers their equipment for the fast-approaching struggle, commercial and possibly 
political, for supremacy in the Pacific. 


bf 10% Edited by Dotores Bacon, With d tions 
The Diary of a Musician, Bitty, Door Bacon, Wish dccortions 
HOOPER and H. LATIMER BROWN. 12mo. 


A remarkable revelation of the soul of a genius, naively and utterly unconscious of the limitations imposed 
upon life by some of us who are not geniuses, and probably by some who are. ‘ 


. 
The Transgression of Andrew Vane. 
By GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 2d printing. $1.50. : 
An impressive story of Americans in Paris. Two women, American and French, play important parts in 
Vane’s life drama. 


The Romance of Piscator. By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER. $1.25, 


The tale of how the trout and land-locked salmon temporarily lost their magic for Piscator before the 
mightier spells cast by the Peri; of how he was greatly tempted by circumstances, of much fishing and other things, 


8 al 


In the Dwellings of the Wilderness. 


By C. BRYSON TAYLOR. With Two decorations in color. $1.25. 

The weird adventures of three American engineers in an Egyptian desert, told in such a way that despite 
the strange things that happen, the reader half feels, as does one of the engineers, that it might all be explained 
by natural causes. 


Aladdin & Co id pri ogee QUICK. $1.50. The romance of a boom town in 
* the middle West. 


New York Sun.—‘‘A story of business and love, full of the American flavor, . . . An unusual and 
admirable story. Jf the reader is wise he will hasten him and get it.” 


s ° By .TREADWELL W. CLEVELAND, JR. 
A Night With Alessand ro. With three views in color by ELIoT KEEN- 
$1.25. An episode in the twilight of the Medici. 

NV. Y. Sun :—‘‘A spirited and stirring comedy if ever there was one.” 

N. Y. Tribune :—‘‘A skilfully contrived bit of comedy, so entertaining that we can easily forgive the strain 
that it puts upon our credulity. The author has not forgotten to write with care, . . . A capital essay 
in what we call historical fooling.” 

Chicago Tribune :—‘‘ Told with a zest that holds the reader to the page until the end.” 


Port Argen t. By ARTHUR COLTON. $1.50. A tale of a few weeks in an Ohio town, 


‘* with growing pains." 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review :—‘' Vivid . ... « somewhat intense, not to say tragic . . . a good story. 
The author gets pretty close to verities ; he has an eye to see things fairly ; he is not blind to the humor of them.” 


Uncle [lac’s Nebrasky.. » w.x. uicuton. $1.25. 


N.Y. Evening Sun:—‘ Uncle Macis full of wise saws, and; seasoned veteran as he is, has the heart of a child.” 
Brooklyn Eagle :—‘* The Bret Harte flavor is strong.” 


The llicmac. By S. CARLETON. $1.25 


A striking story of love and peril, dominated by the great Nova Scotia swamp, the Micmac. 


Henry Holt & Company 


29 West 23d Street, New YorhK 
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You may become a member of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY immediately if you reside in any 
of the following places. Fill out the application blank below, put an X opposite the title you 
want as your first choice, and your first delivery will be made free of expense. After that you 
can exchange your book as often as you want to for a whole year at any library centre on 


this list. 


There are absolutely no charges other than your annual membership fee of Five 


Dollars. We send you full particulars with your first book. A year’s subscription to The 
Booklovers Magazine is included with each Library membership. All the good new books for 
each month are listed in this magazine each month among the advertising pages. 


AKRON, Ohio 
ALAMEDA, Cal. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
ALTON, Ill. 


ASBURY PARK, N.J. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


AUGUSTA, Maine 
BALTIMORE, Md. 
BANGOR, Me. 
BERKELEY, Cal. 
BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 


BOSTON, Mass. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CANON CITY, Col. 


CANTON, Ohio 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 


CHICAGO, IIl. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Col. 


COLUMBUS, Ga. 
COLUMBUS. O. 
CONCORD, N.H. 


CRIPPLE CREEK, Col. 


DECATUR, Ill. 
DENVER, Col. 


DES MOINES, Iowa 


DETROIT, Mich. 


ELIZABETH, N.J. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
EVERETT, Wash. 
FALL RIVER, Mass. 
FITCHBURG, Mass. 
FLUSHING, L.I., N.Y. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 


GREENSBURG, Pa. 
HALIFAX, N. 8S. 
HAMILTON, Canada 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
JACKSONVILLE. Fla. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
KEENE, N. H. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


r LAWRENCE, Kan. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. 
LEWISTON, Me. 
LITTLE ROCK, Ark. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
LOWELL, Mass. 
LYNN, Mass. 
MALDEN, Mass. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
MONTCLAIR, N.J. 


MORRISTOWN, N.J. 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
NASHUA, N.H. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

NEW BEDFORD, Mass. 
NEW BRITAIN, Conn. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
NEW ORLEANS, La. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N, Y. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
NORFOLK, Va. 
OAKLAND, Cal. 
OMAHA, Neb. 
OTTAWA, Ont., Can. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
PORTLAND, Me. 
PORTLAND, Ore. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
PUEBLO, Col. 
QUEBEC, Que., Can. 
QUINCY, Ill. 
QUINCY. Mass. 
READING, Pa. 
RICHMOND, Va. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
ST. JOHN, N.B., Can. 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


SAGINAW, Mich. 
SALEM, Mass. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 
SAN DIEGO, Cal. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
SAVANNAH, Ga. 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
SCRANTON, Pa. 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
SPOKANE, Wash. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
TACOMA, Wash. 
TAUNTON, Mass. 
TOLEDO, Ohio 
TOPEKA, Kansas 
TORONTO, Canada 
TRENTON, N. J. 
TROY, N.Y. 

UTICA, N.Y. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
WASHINGTON, Pa. 
WATERBURY, Conn. 
WHEELING, W. Va. 
WICHITA, Kan. 
WILKESBARRE, Pa. 
WILMINGTON, Del. 
WOODFORDS, Me. 


WOODSTOCK, N.B., Can. 


WORCESTER, Mass. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
YOR 


K, Pa. 
EASTON, Pa. YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio 


NOTE.—If£ you do not reside in any of the above places, write us, and we will send particulars of our 
OUT-OF-TOWN SERVICE. We can serve you anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


-. TEAR ALONG THIS LINE 


— Application Blank 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY ate. 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
DEAR SIRS: I send herewith my check for Five Dollars for which please enter me as a 
member of The Booklovers Library. | have put an ‘‘X’’ opposite the book I wish sent as my 
first selection. It is ‘understood that the above subscription fee includes a fully-paid 
subscription to The Booklovers Magazine for one year. 


MONTREAL, Canada ST. PAUL, Minn. 

















A FEW of the} NEW BOOKS 





THE CROSSING 
SIR MORTIMER. : 
THE SILENT PLACES Stewart Edward White 
RULERS OF KINGS . . Gertrude Atherton 
MEMOIRS OF A BABY Josephine Dodge Daskam 
THE VINEYARD . . John Oliver Hobbes 
THE DELIVERANCE . . Ellen Glasgow 
MY FRIEND PROSPERO . Henry Harland 


Winston Churchill 
Mary Johnston 


. Baroness von Hutton 
Onoto Watanna 

. Helen R. Martin 
Melvin L. Severy 


VIOLETT 
— OF NUO 
TILLIE . 


THE DARROW ENIGMA 
A DAUGHTER OF THE STATES Max Pemberton 


THE YOKE . ; ; Elizabeth Miller 
IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE Miriam Michelson 
FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE Maud Wilder Goodwin 
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Barnes's New Books 
A GREAT AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. East and West Series No. 2 


THE ARA OF 1803 


A STORY OF LOUISIANA PURCHASE TIMES. By C. A. STEPHENS 


This is a story of adventure and pluck in the days when the frontier was on the east side of the 
Mississippi. What this strange frontier life was which played so large a part in -American history is 
pictured in Mr. Stephens’s story. He tells of the adventures of pioneer schoolboys. He shows the 
flatboat afloat and the perils from bandits and floods ; from beasts and men, which those young 
heroes faced. He sketches picturesque New Orleans as it was when it passed to us. 


i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
DELIGHTFUL NATURE LITERATURE 


THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS 


By ARTHUR HENRY 


This is the story of a return to nature ; the building of a mountain home, and the conquest of the 
soil. It is a nature book with human interest. The beauty of nature in the mountains, the joy of 
existing out of doors, and the success, not of mere country living, but also of country fellowship, 
are brilliantly pictured in this delightful story of a new life in a Catskill Mountain home. 


AN ISLAND CABIN 


By ARTHUR HENRY 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


“‘A book of individuality and power. The author is a een: Fa Thoreau, homespun because he 
writes without the literary pose and doesn’t leave out the very things we like to know.” 


—THE WORLD'S WORK. 
Each, i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE TRAIL MAKERS 


Ten Handy Volumes. 


LEWIS AND CLARK: THE GREATEST 
AMERICAN EXPLORATION 
History of the Expedition Under the Command of Captains Lewis and Clark to the Sources 
of the Missouri, across the Rocky Mountains, Down the Columbia River to the Pacific 


in 1804-6. 
With an account of the Louisiana Purchase, by Prof. John Bach MacMaster, and an introduction 
identifying the route, by Ripley Hitchcock. In three volumes. 


Coronado, the First Explorer of the West 


The Journey of Coronado, 1540-42, from the City of Mexico to the Buffalo Plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska 


Translated and Edited, with an introduction by George Parker rego In one volume. 
The journey of Coronado is not only of the first historical importance, but it is presented in a 
narrative of constant and-thrilling interest. 


Also :— 


HARMON’S JOURNAL of Voyages and Travels in the interior of North America. 1800. 1 vol. 
GEN. BUTLER’S THE WILD NORTHLAND. With Dogs. 1 vol. 

COLDEN’S Five Indian Nations in Canada. 2 vols. 

MACKENZIE’S Voyages from Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Ocean. 1789—1793. 


2 vols. 
Each, i2mo. Cloth. ; Illustrated. $1.00 per vol. 


A. S. BARNES @ COMPANY 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY THIS MONTH 





THE REAL 
NEW YORK 
A a 


A Chicago’ man, a preacher from Terre Haute,: 
a girl from San Francisco, and others, meet on a 
railway train entering New York, and are drawn 
together by their common interests in the city of 
their destination. On. their- arrival they set out 
singly or in: groups to explore the mysteries and 
wonders of the American metropolis. Their chief 
guides are a native New Yorker, a Southern poet, 
and a New York newspaper man of New England 
birth. Their experiences are typical. For 
instance, the preacher is shown hospitals and 
settlement houses and the enormous organized 
charities of New York, and concludes the mil- 
lennium is much nearer than he had believed. The 
other characters see other sides of the city’s life, 
and each is impressed in his own way. 

No book has. come so close to the realities of 
the metropolis or told'so much of its many-sided 
interests. Probably no one knows: New York 
better than Rupert Hughes, and he has described 
it with remarkable comprehensiveness and ac- 
curacy.) A thread of romance runs through the 
story in the New Yorker’s devotion to the San 
Francisco girl, and the entire narrative is brimful 
of humor. 

Accompanying the text are roo original draw- 
ings (24 of them in color) by Hy. Mayer, an 
artist who is perhaps better known than any 
other living caricaturist. Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Mayer have produced ‘by far the most important 
work on New York ever written, and the pub- 
lishers are sparing no effort to make an attractive 
book. 

All Booksellers, $1.50 net 








THE SMART SET PUBLISHING COMPANY, 452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Whe NEW DETECTIVE STORY 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE: 


DODD. MEAD G COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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The 
MAGNETIC 
NORTH 


At NOVEL 
By Elizabeth Robins 


Author of ‘The Open Question,’’ etc. 


‘** The strongest and wisest and most liberal piece of work that we have read from a woman's pen 
for a long time past.”—London Sun, 

‘*An extraordinary book.”—London Daily Telegraph. 

“‘A genuine, stirring, living narrative of that wild modern romance, the gold rush,”"—Z7he Pilot. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. Send for descriptive circulars, 


Frederick A. StoKes Company 


5 and 7, East 16th Street, New York 


MISS ROBINS IN “ PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 








ft NEW NOUVEL 


By the Author of 
** Jack Raymond” ‘* The Gadfly ” 


OLIVE LATHAM 


By E. L. VOYNICH 


A piece of fiction which will certainly create more discussion than anything that 
has yet been written by the author of “ The Gadfly” and “ Jack Raymond.” It isa 
story of Russia, dramatic and powerful, both as a love-story and as an “ inside” pic- 
ture of life in the Czar’s domain. Mrs. Voynich has written a really extraordinary 
book. Fourteen years of work have entered into its composition. Cloth, $1.50. 








Publishers J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 
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McC ure: PHILLIPS 
AND CO. NEW YORK 


‘Some of the best Spring fiction, 


reviewed by some of the best critics. 





THE Stent Praces is “a stirring wildwood romance of devotion and 
daring and death,’”’ says the New York Times. ‘‘ But you 
: meet here more than the conflict with nature and the fever 
By Stewart Edwerd Weite, of the man-hunt. There is a woman in it all— only an Indian 
Author of girl, to be sure, but a woman, and one eloquent of romance.”’ 

** The Blazed Trail.’’ Third Edition. 7 illustrations in color. $1.50. 








My Frienp Prospero “is a piece of pure romance,” says Hamilton 
W. Mabie, ‘‘of ‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box’ order, full of 
By Henry Harland, charm and gayety. It is a novel of entertainment pure and 
Author of simple, a modern fairy-tale of a very beguiling kind.’’ 
«‘The Cardinals Snuff-Box.’’ Frontispiece in tint. $7.50. 








He THaT EatetH Breap witH Me: “A strong indictment of divorce,” 
Harry Thurston Peck says: ‘‘ exceedingly impressive. The 

By H. A. Mitchell Keays, narrative is written with intense conviction ; but from a literary 
Author of and human point of view it is ali the more impressive for 


that reason.’’ 
«¢ Little Lords of Creation.’ Third Edition. $1.50. 








THE ADMIRABLE TINKER is “a rattling good story,” says Miss Jeannette 


Gilder, ‘‘ and there is as much good story as there is rattle. 
By Eagar Jepsen, From the beginning the reader is interested in the adventures 

Author of of this ‘ child of the world.’ . . . A book for sheer amusement.”’ 
‘© Passion for Romance.’ 13 illustrations in color.. $1.50. 








A Littte Union Scout is “a romance of war times, very unlike any- 
: thing Mr. Harris has written hitherto,’’ the New York Sun 
By Foel Chandler Harris, thinks. ‘‘ The various love affairs are delightful. The reader 
Author of is entertained to the end.”’ 
‘¢Gabriel Tolliver,’’ etc. Illustrated in color. $1.25. 








Romance “is no ordinary story of adventure,” says the London Satur- 
day Rebiew. ‘‘ It is a fine piece of work, admirably conceived. 

By Joseph Conrad The authors are past-masters in the art, of playing upon 
(Author of «* Youth,” etc.) the emotions. The book carries conviction and compels 


: attention.”’ 
with F. M. Hueffer. 8 illustrations. $7.50. 





Heart or My Heart by Ellis Meredith 


‘‘The story of a woman picturing the hopes, the fears of a coming maternity, the story of one 
anticipating the joys of a holy motherhood. . . . Exquisitely told,’’ says the New York Herald. 
And the Outlook speaks of ‘‘ the writer’s ability and beautifully reverent handling of this delicate 
theme.’’ : $7.25. 
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By J. A. Mitchell, 
“ The Last American,” “ The Pines of Lory,” 


etc. Fifty decorative designs. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


author of “ Amos Judd,” 


$1.50 











{} Your ad in 


“LIFE” 


carries with it at least 
one comforting assur- 
ance: LIFE’S readers 
have money to spend. 
‘1A subscription price 
of $5 per year does n’t 
attract the poor and 
needy. Write for rates. 


ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 
Manager Advertising Department 
17 W. 3ist St., NEW YORK CITY 
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The H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS 





THE CHURCHMAN 
47 LAFAYETTE PLACE 


New York 
Eorroriat Rooms, 
We are finding the United States 
Catalog of Books in Print, 1902, 
Very Useful 


and Reliable 


and shall take great pleasure in com- 








mending this supplement, for 1902-03, 
[February Index] tf it ts comparable in 
scope and carefulness to the larger 
work, which in this respect 1s exem- 
plary. 
Benjamin W. Wells, 
Associate Editor. 








Publishers of the ONE:PLACE Indexes 
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THE RAT-TRAP | A BROKEN ROSARY 
By DOLF WYLLARDE By EDWARD PEPLE 
Author of “The Story of Eden.” Colored Illustrations by Scorson CLARK. 
i2mo - . . . > $1.50 12mo - : . : > $1.50 
The story of a strong man and a weak one— The story of a woman’s love and a priest's will 
and a woman, —and of the victory. 











| .. NEW LETTERS "| 
OF THOMAS CARLYLE | — 


Edited and Annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE 


Profusely Illustrated. 2 Vols. Boxed. 8vo, $6.00 me?. 
Uniform with “‘ New Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE WRITES: “‘ Here we have Carlyle at his best. oo letters 
all scintillating with graphicainess and very full of that man Carlyle.” 


THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL 


GILBERT KH. CHESTERTON’S 
I2mo - New Novel $1.50 





BOLL LT AS 








With illustrations and cover design by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, | 
A story by the most prominent writer of the day—as original as’ ever. 


HOW TYSON. PERONELLE 
CAME HOME By VALENTINA HAWTREY 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING With Decorative Cover. 
Author of “Th " 
| thor of The Captured Cunarder. Pe ae a : : - $1.50 | 
| TR tac: #5 : > $1.50 
| A story with two lovely heroines in the balance A Bohemian novel—with all the spontaneity 
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—and a perplexed hero. and brightness of unrestrained Bohemia. 








| Write for complete List of New Books, to 
} 


JOHN LANE, 67 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK | 
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Two New Nature Books 





Field Book of Wild Birds 
And Their Music 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author of 
“Field Book of American Wild Flowers,” etc. 


With numerous reproductions of water colors 
and wash drawings of birds taken from nature, 
and complete musical notations of birds’ songs 
variously rendered by the author. 





16mo. With 53 full-page plates (38 colored) and numerous musical diagrams. 
Cloth, net, $2.00. Full flexible leather, net, $2.50. (Postage, 15 cts.) 


A description of the songs and coloring of wild birds which will enable any one to 
identify the species common in the Eastern United States. Mr. Mathews has developed 
a new theory of mechanical rhythm in the music of different species which is the all- 
important factor in an unerring identification of a bird by ear alone. The book fills a 
place never before occupied by any volume devoted to bird study. 








Bog-Trotting for Orchids 


By GRACE GREYLOCK NILES 


Illustrated from Photographs by Katherine Lewers 
and the Author. 


8vo. With 24 colored and 48 other full-page illustrations. | 3" 4 
Net, $2.50. (By mail, $2.75.) 


The Orchid is not (as many people think) merely a tropical 
flower. Many of its attractive species are found in most parts 
of the United States. In New England alone there are over 40 
varieties. 

The present volume is a delightful record of journeys to the haunts of these won- 
derful flowers and to those of their near neighbors of the swamp, forest, and rocky 
pasture. The reader will be surprised at their number and rare beauty. 









OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST TO NATURE LOVERS 
Send for Full Descriptive Circulars 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. Mathews... . . 350 Illustrations 
WILD FLOWERS OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES. Miller & apes 308 Illustrations 
THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS. Herrick . . . . . 441 IMustrations 
BIRD STUDIES. Scott .... BOS ee SR ae eg er 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. Parsons gp eit - + «+ 200 Illustrations 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. Newhall. 232 Illustrations 








New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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GENTLEMEN: — 

Several months ago you sent me a copy of 
‘WHEN IT WAS DARK.” I put it among my books 
and forgot it until yesterday,when I chanced to 
see it again. I have just finished reading it. 

Contrary to my practice,which is to give no 
public commendation of books unless they are 
sent me for review by some literary paper or 
magazine, I write to you in behalf of this story. 

Not for a long time have I read anything at 
once so strong and so enthralling. There are 
many criticisms which might be made, the chief 
being that the means is not adequate to the 
end. I cannot imagine that such a discovery, 
with such an endorsement,.could produce such 
consequences to the world; but granted that it 
might do so,the author has worked out and de- 
veloped the resultant appalling catastrophe 
with a skill and force which is nothing less 
than wonderful. It moved me profoundly. 

I have no interest in the sale of the book 
of course, but if what I have written shall serve 
to promote its wider circulation among men, I 
shall feel that I have done humanity a service. 
You are at liberty to print this letter, but 
only in its entirety. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Reon Rat 


To Messrs.G. P..Putnam’s Sons 
New York 
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‘ft MONUMENTAL WORK © 


The United States 


1607 - 1904 , 


A History of Three Centuries of Progress in Population, 
Politics, Industry, Commerce and Civilization oo. 





By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
and FLETCHER WILLIS HEWES 


To be in 10 volumes, 8vo, handsomely printed in pica type, containing numerous 
diagrams and tables showing industrial and financial development, comprehensive 
maps, and a series of portraits from steel plates or in photogravure Sei ce 


ee 


HE necessity for a new History of the United States arises from the new points 
of view of the Twentieth Century, from the growing importance in modern 
American life of the industrial activities, and from the new light upon 
special periods and subjects. 

A complete record of the rise and progress of so great a nation as the 
United States cannot well be presented in a single narrative. The inevitable di- 
gressions from the main story tend to break the interest. In this new account there 
will be a division of the narrative into ten volumes ; and each volume will be arranged 
in four sections, or parts, that will run through all the volumes, viz.: 

The First Part will deal with Population and Politics ; the Second Part with 
War and Conquest ; the Third Part with Industry and Commerce ; and the Fourth 
Part with Civilization. ! 

The volumes will contain a wealth of diagrams and tables showing the successive 
stages of our industrial and financial development, comprehensive maps presenting 
the record of the territorial expansion of the nation, and a series of portraits, from 
steel plates or in photogravure, of representative national leaders. 





Vo.umeE I.——Colonization, 1607-1697 Ready shortly 


To be followed by 
Vol. 2. Colonial Union, 1698-1774 Vol. 7. The Civil War and Reconstruction, 
Vol. 3. Revolution and Constitution, 1775- 1861-1869 
1788 Vol. 8. The New North and the New South, 
Vol. 4. The Early Republic, 1789-1821 1870-1885 
Vol. 5. Industrial Awakening, 1822-1845 | Vol. 9. Economic Crises, 1886-1897 


Vol. 6, The Great Debate, 1846-1860 Vol. 10. A World Power, 1898-1904 


Send for Full Prospectus 


New Yorn G P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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Republican Party 


A History of Ifs Fifty Years’ Existence, together with a 
Record of Its Measures and Its Leaders 


1854-1904 
By Francis Curtis 


With a Foreward by President Roosevelt, and with Introductions from Hon. 
William P. Frye, Presiding Officer of the U. S. Senate, and from Hon. 
Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of Representatives 


2 vols. 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispieces, Net $6.00 
(Postage 40 cents) 


At FEW COMMENTS : 


From Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State: 


“A work of the highest interest and importance. Will be of 
great value in this campaign and for many years to come.” 


From Hon. L. M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury : 

“Your history of the Republican Party is an accurate and inter- 
esting record of the good work accomplished by the party, and will 
be of incalculable benefit to future generations. I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the author and publishers upon the splendid 
result of their labors.” 


From General James S. Clarkson: 
“ A succinct, faithful, and reliable history.” 


From Hon. John G. McCullough, Governor of Vermont: 
“Your history truthfully and vividly portrays the record of an 
organization that has controlled the destinies of this Republic for 


half a century; no library can be complete without a copy of your 
work on its shelves.” 


SEND FOR FULL: DESCRIPTIVE. CIRCULAR 


New York GP. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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THE 
Thinking Man’s 


TONIC 


Preachers, students, bank- 
ers, brokers, literary workers, 
reporters, editorial writers, ac- 
countants, actors and persons 
of intense mental concentra- 
tion, can strengthen their 
whole system, and greatly in- 
crease their capacity for men- 
tal - physical labor, by the 
use 0: 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 
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It Fills the Bill | 
bye sone np 
New 
Remington 
Billing 
Typewriter 


It writes neat,compact, legible bills, 
with twice the speed of the pen. 
Adaptable to all billing systems. 
























REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD Av/ 
The Name is on every Loop SB™ 75 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass, 














a room to your house an 
summer comfort—letting you live outdoors. 
Admit light or air wherever wanted and 
perfectly screen the sunlight. The most 
satisfactory window shades. 


and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Send for esti- 
mates, giving sizes of windows. 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
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When used to enclose yg piazza add 
increase your 


Also Screens and Sliding Blinds. Madeon honor 
Catalog F on request. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
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These pages, selected from the 1904 
edition of the Tiffany Blue Book, are two- 

Patrons will find this little catalogue a 
helpful guide in the selection of wedding 
presents or other gifts. 

There are no illuftrations; the book con- 
tange of prices of Tiffany & Co.'s stock. 

A copy of the Blue Book will be sent 
to intending purchasers without charge. 


UNION SQUARE - NEW YORK 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They never sell to other dealers. 






TIFFANY & CoO. 
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Books Received 


ADVENTURE 


Curtis (Captain Charles A., U. S. A.), Captured by the 
Navajos. Harper. $1.50. 





ART 





Lehi (Dr. Wilhelm), Outlines of the Hii of Art. 
dited, Minutely Revised, and a As ewritten 
= Russell Sturgis. 2 vols. Dod d Co. 


$10.00, 


BIOGRAPHY 


Eggleston (George Cary), The American Immortals. 
’ Putnam a 
Lee-Warner (Sir illiam, K.C.S.I1. , Tie nag of the Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie. 2 vols. cmillan. 


2 
Pearson (Henry Greenleaf), The Life of John A. » en 
Governor of Massachusetts. 2 vols. Houghton; 
Mifflin & Co. $5.00. 
An Autobiography by Herbert Spencer. 2 vols. Apple- 
ton. $5.50. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Dopp (Katharine Elizabeth), The Tree Dwellers. Rand, 
McNally & C & Co. 


FICTION 


By the Author of ‘‘ Handley Cross,’’ “‘ Jorrocks’s Joints,” 
etc., etc., Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. Appleton. 


$1.50. 
Baldwin (James), Hero Tales. Scribner. 50 cents. 


arper. $1.25. 
Barr (Robert), The Woman Wins. F. A. Stokes Co. 


$1.50. 
Bell (J. J Later Advefitures of Wee Macgreegor. Har- 
1.25. 
Bentley (Robert Thomson), F thee no Grafton Press. 
Bilse ( eee, Life in a Garrison Town. John Lane. 
Boyce (Neith), The Folly of Others. Fox, eld & 


Co. 
Brown (Alice), High Noon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.50. 
Burgess (Gelett), and Irwin (Will), The Picaroons. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $150. 
Carleton (S.), The Micmac. enry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
Carryl (Guy Wetmore), The Transgression of Andrew 
ane. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Cleveland (Treadwell, Jr.), A Night with Alessandro. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.95. 
Colton (Arthur), Port Argent. me Holt & Co. $r. F 
Conrad (Joseph), and Hueffer Ge ), Romance. c- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
Cooke (Grace acGowan), 4 MacGowan (Alice) 
Huldah. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Calbestenn. — Virginia), At the Big House. Bobbs- 


ae 5 (Josephine) (Mrs. Selden Bacon), The Memoirs 

aby. Harper. $1.50. 

Retold yg on Blumenthal (Verra Xenophontovna 
Kalamatiano), Folk-Tales from the Russian. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 

Dunbar (Aldis), The Sons O’ Cormac an’ Tales of Other 

en’s Sons. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Francis (Mary C.), Dalrymple. James Pott & Co. $1.50. 

sans eo ilder), Four Roads to Paradise. Cén- 


$1. 
Harn 1 joel Chandien, A A Little Union Scout. McClure, 
s & Co. 
Harriaon er Milner), Modern Arms and a Feudal Throne. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 
Hawtrey (Valentina), Perronelle. John Lane. $1. 50. 
Henry-Ruffin (M. E.), The North Star. Little, Brown 


&Co. $1.50. 
Henry (Arthur), An Island Cabin. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


$1.50. 

Hichens (Robert), The Woman with the Fan. F. A. 

tokes Co: $1.50. 

Edited by Jessup tAdeeiailige’ and Canb Gary Seidel), 
The Book of the Short Story Appleton 

King (Basil), The Steps of Honor. arper. $1.50. 

Kingsley (Florence oma Kindly Light. Henry Alte- 
mus Co. 50 cent 

Kingsley (Florence Morse), The Singular Miss Smith. 

acmillan. $1.25. 


























(Continued on next page) 
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s (John Kendrick), The Inventions of the Idiot. . 














Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake nootherkind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 
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Books Received—C. ontinued. 


PICTION—Continued. 


Lanie Heary Wyabem). The Romance of Piscator. 
E Whe Wea oeay, 


illiam R.), Uncle Mac’s Nébrasky. Henry - 


Holt olt & Co. $1.25. 
Loyd. Lt sens se Demarest), The Pastime of peer 


ier, $x. 
Lynde Cttenciht fie Graftere. BibbeMentl Gn.” 
mine Harold Steele, The Panchronicon. ies. 


$1. i 
Malling’ eae The gg OS Wife. Senge 


Tenn 
Mathews ‘(beams Aymar), A Little Tragedy at Tien- 
Tsin. Robert Grier Coo 
. $1.50. 
Marchmont. (Arthur W. By Snare of Love.. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1. am 
Melville THarecin), ~~ Lane. 
Mitchell Coss aoe, The illa Claudia, Life Pub- 
lishi 
uh aa T. H) The Way to Wings. R. G.. Badger. 
Oppeatann (E. Phillips), — the Adventuress. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. §$r. 
Payne ve ue Duchess pe Few Clothes. Rand, Mc- 
Pichon ( “Mina, The Panorama of Sleep. The Philosophic 
Quick (Herbert), Aladdin & Co.. Henry Holt & Co, 
Ray (anna Chapin), By the Good Sainte Anne. © Little, 
Russell (Arthur J. ), Stony Lonesome. Rand, McNally 
Sheringham (Hugh here and a (Nevill), The Court of 
Sacharissa, 
Sienkiewicz (Henryk), oe ‘cal Death. Little, Brown 
Sp: e (William c: ), Felice Constant. F. A. Stokes Co. 


Taylor ¢C. B ), Ia the D of the Wilderness. 
wnt ta 


$x. 
Turgeniefft ( aa bi Diary of a Superfluous Man, and 
. Other we a the Russian by 


Isabel PF. Hap Hapgood, Scr ibner. $2.0 

Turgenieff (I Jem and Other Stories. Trans- 
wee from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 

Ul Alice Woods), A Gingham Rose. Bobbs-Mer- 
ri \ 

vee Sages A Woman’s Will. Little, Brown & Co. 


Watanna: (Onoto), Daughters of Nijo. Macmillan. $1.50. 
- - d), The Sil 
Sie eC rd) e Silent Places. McClure, 


Whitehouse ities i ks), 
oe ray rooks), The Effendi. Little, 





HISTORY 
Airy Pivene Mig mah LL.D.), Charles II. Longmans, 


Curtis Frage), The — Party, 1854-1904. 2 
vols, 

Dodge 2 gg =e “Ayraui Great "Some ap Napoleon. 
2 vols. Mittin & Co. $4.0 r vol, 

a Henry’ bb m), 8 “gg 5A Mg the Unite States of 


$1. 
Montgomery ‘w H.), An Ttementacy American History. 


Sanborn (Frank B.), New Ha hi 

Tit ae eal mpshire. Houghton, 

Tigert (Jno. J., D.D., LL. D.), A Constitutional Histo: 
of "American Episcopal Methodism. Smith 4 
Lamar. $2.00. 


JUVENILE 


Morley (Margaret W.), Little Mitchell. A.C. McClurg 


MISCELLANEOUS 
By Two Recent Coll Graduates. Not in the Cur- 
ticulum. With an Introduction by H 
F. H. Revell Co. 50 canta. ee eee 


(Continued on next page) 
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It is always a gratification to find 
that the present of silver plate bears 
the well-known trade mark— 


"1847 ROGERS BROS. 


It is an indication*of good taste 
on the part of the giver, and it 


~-‘cassies an assurance of quality that 


canifet be disputed or excelled. 
Many pieeshei**1847 Rogers Bros.” 
ware that have figured as wedding 
gifts have been used in the celebra- 
tion of the golden anniversary. 
From the long service that it gives, 
this brand has come to be knownas 
“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
But wearing quality is not all— 
Rogers Bros” goods excel in 
beauty of design and artistic work- 
manship. Patterns now made in- 
clude all useful articles so that odd 
pieces already in your possession 
may be matched, allowing comple- 
tion of sets at your convenience. 
This brand of silver plate was 
first made in 1847. It is the most 
famous of all silverware, and is sold 
by leading dealers. Note the com~ 
pletetrade mark ‘*1847Rogers Bros.”” 
Send for new catalogue “* T 15 ” 
which shows man} beautiful de- 
signs, and is free upon request. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


jonbi Silver Co., 8 , 


Meriden, Conn. 
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Books Received—Continued.. 


MISCELLAN EOUS—Continued:. 


Reuss of'the Librarian of Congress for the Fiseal’ Year 
‘ anaes F iia 30,, 1903.. Government Printing 


Alsen Oe athia Pemoren. | Wom . eave of .Earning 


one S. Barnes & Co. 
Baker (Albert Rufus, M.D.), Soy Colds, and Catarrh. 
A.H. Clark Co. 50 cents 
Doe E Brivestes),. Edwin.A. Abbey’ s Conception of the 
Curtis & Cameron. “$1.50. 
Brooks Cok ony A a The Social Unrest. Macmillan. 


Callaway y (Frances Bonpettys Charm and Courtesy in Con- 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 85 cents. 

de Molinari AG. ),. The Society of To-Morrow: A Forecast 

of Political and Economic Organisation.. Putnam. 


$r. 
de Tavern (T: H. Pardo), Biblioteca Filipina. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


Dow ey ber oy American Renaissance... W.T.Com-- 


$4. 
Edited | om Fletcher (W.I.), and Bowker (R. R.). The 
Literary Index, 1903.. Office of the Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly. 
Gaze: (Harry), Box to Live Forever. Stockham Pub. 


Co: $1.25. 

rece te | George (Marian M.), How to Sleep. A. Flana- 

©. ~ 50 cents: 

Editors, Gilman (Daniel os, LL.D.), Peck (Harry 

hurston, Ph. L.H.D.),-Colby (Frank Moore, 
M.A.), oe New International Encyclopedia. Vols. 
XV., XVII. Dodd, Mead.& 

Gilman ‘charléue Perkins), Human Work. McClure, 
Phil $1.50. 

Iverach ‘oe M.A., D.D.), Descartes, Spinoza, and 
the New Philosophy. eg: by Smeaton (Ol; . 
phant). Scribner 

Keeler (Charles), The "Simple Nictes: Paul Elder. & Cod: 
75 cents. 

a (Horatio Sheafe); William Butler Yeats and the 

trish Literary Revival.’ McClure, Phillips & Co, 

Lact (Isador), American Pauperism; 4 a 1s Supe 
ment,. ‘‘ Jesus or Mammon,” by 
Kerr & Co. _ 50 cents. 

LeGalliennie (Richard), How to Get the Best out of Books, 
Baker Sa dng: $1.25 

Luckey G. W.A.), The Professional Training of Second- 
if — in’ the United States. Macmillan. 


$2. 

Piicioe (Arthur Bartlett), and Cooper (Frederic Taber), 
The History of the Nineteenth Century in Carica- 
ture. Dodd, Mead & Co. ‘$2.50. 

Moore (William Thomas, M.A., LL.D.),- Man Preparing 

- ..for Other Worlds. ‘Christian Pub. Co. $2.00. 

Mu 3 Se paonore ak - aave for the Day. Houghton, 


& Co. $r. 
Rexford Goh), What ‘Handwriting Indicates. Putnam. 
Richie “ C.), Trusts versus The Public Welfare. R. F. 


enno & Co. $1.50. 
Roosevelt (Theodore), Addrésses and Presidential Mes- 
sages, 1902-1904. Putnam. $1.2 
Roosevelt (Theodore), The Roosevelt ook. Scribner. 
soy —T. Eugene, Ph.D.), Primary Arithmetic. 
inn 
Edited by Stedman, (Edmund C.), and Stedman (Thomas 
| ad Complete Pocket-Guide to'Europe. W. R. 
enkins 
brs Comal, Editor Social Progress. Baker & Tay- 


Thwing (Charles F., LL.D.), College Training and the 
Business Man. Appleton.’ $1.00 

Tolman (Dr. William H.), and Hemstreet (Charles), The 
Better New York. “Baker & Taylor. $2.00. 

= = Extracts from Adam’s Diary. Harper. 


Von } Mach (Edmund, Ph.D.), Greek Sculpture. Ginn & 

Waites (Izaak), and Cotton (Charles), The Complete 
Angler. Appleton. $1.50 

Wells (H. G.), Mankind in the Making. Scribner. $1.50. 

be (Mary), How to do Beadwork. Doubleday, Page 


©. $1.00. 


NATURE 
erthes). Ks House in the Woods. A. S. Barnes 
Hoffmann Raigh ), A Guide to the Birds of New Eng- 
d and Eastern New York. Houghton, Mifflin 
& co. $1.50. 
(Continued on next page) 







becoming 


Tooth Insurance. 


postpaid, at the regular price 25 cts. per tube. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
DENTACURA COMPANY 


7 Allitig Street 


is the only 
dentifrice 
commended by 
thousands of den- 
tists, and officially 
endorsed by the 
Dental Profession. 

It cleans the 
teeth, heals and hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath, 
and also by destroying the 
bacteria of the mouth it pre- 
serves the teeth, thus really 


It is sold by the druggist at 25 cts. per tube. Accept no 
substitution, be careful to get the genuine. Thereis nothing 
as good asthe best. If yourdruggist does not keepit, kindly 
send us his name and address, and we will supply you, 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 





‘And, now, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
I wish to inform you that it is not necessary to 


Insure your Collar Button 


BUY A ONE-PIECE 


$ KREMENT« 2, 


which carries automatic insurance. 

happens to it your — will give oF. a rat one. ' 

But nothing can hap It is made in one strong 

pace No joints. D acidesienn. Will not — or 
reak. — to pation and unbutton because it 

eroetty shaped. Double thick shank. -G 

design. 21 Models for ladies and gentlemen ; gold, 

silver, or rolled plate. Be sure you get the 


“HREMENTZ” 


Free booklet, “Tae Srory or 4 Cotnar Borton” 
gives entertaining information. Want one? 


KREMENTZ & GO., 60 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J 
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THE SPAN 


of hfe 1s uncertain—it may 
ye long— or it mav be short. 


An adequate Endowment policy in the 
E quitable is a bridge on which you can 


cross safely over the waters of uncer- 


tainty to the solid ground of certainty. 


If the span of your lite is short, it pro- 
tects your Family. If your life is long 
it provides for your own mature years. 





For full informatiog fill out this coupon, or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 116 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


if issued at years of age. 
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Books Received— Continued. 


NATURE—Continued. 


meet Ge Horace), Gating Sega with the 
he Outlook Co. 
Niles (Stace per Bog. Trotting for Orchids. Put- 


$2. 
Sharp > (Dallas Cel Roof and Meadow. Century. $r. Pie 
aaa 5 (Cone), An Island Garden. Houghton, Mi: 
1.25. 


PAMPHLETS 


Compiled under the direction of Griffin (A. P. C.), Select 
ist of References on Chinese Immigration. Govern- 
ment Printing Office 
Laird & Lee’s Coed toe Pocket Guide and Time Saver. 
25 cents. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
Amsbary (Wallace Bruce), The Ballads of Bourbonnais. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


-Merri 
sey (Louis K.), Tristan and Isolde. Brentano. 


$2. 
Broadhurst yar W.), The Holy City. G. W. Jacobs 


$1. 
Edited by Burt ‘(Mary E.), Poems that Every Child 
should Know. Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 cents. 
Byrne Cae), Quarry Slaves. ‘he Poet-Lore Co. $1.00. 
Carman (Bliss), The Word at St. Kavin’s. The Monad- 
nock Press. 
Chadwick (Henry and =~ Far from the Stone Streets. 
R. G. Badger. $1.2 
De Vere (Mary Ainge) Biadetine —— The Wind- 
: Swept Wheat. ony 
oe (Laura B..% — emg SR. G. Badger. 


Edgerton Games Arthur), In the Gardens of God. The 


Sitenes Cen M.), Songs of Southern Scenes. Dream- 
ers Press. $1.50. 
Edited with Introductions and Notes by Horne (Herbert 
.), Ellis (Havelock), Symons (Arthur), and Verity 
(A. Wilson), Nero, and Other Plays. Scribner. $1.00. 
Irwin (Wallace) Fairy Tales Up to Now. Paul Elder 
& Co. 50 cents. 
Translated from the German of Julius Wolff, by Kendall 
(Charles G. ds Tannhauser. 2 vols. Richard G. 


Badger. $3. 

Loper ‘S- Ward) Bchoes from the Home of Halleck. R. 
G. Badger. tae. 

Palgrave (Francis ), The Golden Treasury. Mac- 
millan. cents. 


Edited with Me ntroduction and Notes by Rhys (Ernest), 
thomas Dekker. Scribner. $1.00. 
Sherburne (Edmund ere Songs of a Deeper Note. 
R. G. Badger. $r. 
Stowell (Ro ate | °M. A. Cornell), A Study of 
orge Eliot’s Romola. The Poet-Lore Co. $1.00. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Strachey (J. 
St. Loe), Beaumont and Fletcher. 2 vols. Scri 
ner. $2.00. 
Venable (William H). Saga of the ag and Other 
Poems. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 


RELIGIOUS 


Geniti I. Heme, D.D.), The Teaching of the Gospel of 
. H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


TRAVEL 
By One of the Ramblers. A Norwegian Ramble. Putnam. 
Burdick (Arthur J.), The Mystic Mid-Region. Putnam. 
Galeahone (Archibald R.), Greater America. Harper. 


2.50. 
Hulbert (Archer Butler), Historic Highways of America. 
Vol. 9. A. H. Clark Co. 
Pickard “yoy T.), Whittier-Land. Houghton, Mif- 
in . 1.00. 
Edited and Translated Ww Remy soem (Esther), Japan as 
Seen and Describe amous Writers. Dodd, 
_ Mead & Co. $x. a 
Edited, with Notes, etc., by Thwaites (Reuben Gold 
Early Western Travels, 1748-1846. Vol.2. A.H 
_ Clark Co. $4 er 
Windle (Bertram C. A.), Chester. A Historical and 
tp ioe Account of the City. . James Pott & 


Translated pe ‘Edited with an Introduction by Winship 
rge Parker), The Journey of Coronado, 1540-1542. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 
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Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 
Superfine Brands, the latter being unsur- 
passed in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign produc- 
tions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and sup- 
plied to the trade only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. As 
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Fe careful of the food you. eat. 


Baldwin °°% 


Keep it in a 





J 

Refrigerator 
(| Ves 

5 est, sweetest re- 


> serve food better 
ther makes, and with 
ss consumption of ice, 
L which costs money), 
id they do it. 
Baldwins have a swift, 
* strong current of pure 
ry air, constantly cir- 
dating throughout the 
t nterior, reac! every 
corner, and always mov- 
ing im one direction. 
= his keeps the food 
fresh, crisp and gees | 
nd in a palatable an 
f sanitary condition. 


We use PORCELAIN, VERMONT SPRUCE and METAL 

LININGS. Outside cases of ASH, OAK and SOFTWOOD, 

z: beautifully finished. Cael lever w locks; rubber around 

the edge of doors, making them dou air-tight. Excellent 

cleanable devices; air flues and waste pipe removable. All fea- 
tures found in Baldwins only. 


If you buy a Cheap Refrigerator 
you please your iceman. 


Our catalogue is free. It tells all about our r50 popular 
styles and sizes. 


The Baldwin Refrigerator Co. 


— 211 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 


— 
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“In all the lan dow: 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet?” 
THE 


1000 
ISLANDS. 





There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is, it has not been discovered. 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with 
no danger of being buried in hot ashes. 
There are 2,000 picturesque Islands 
scattered along the twenty-five miles 
of one of the most beautiful rivers in 
the world. You can find out a great 
deal regarding it in No. 10 of the 
‘*Four-Track Series,’’ ‘“The Thousand 
Islands,” of the St. Lawrence River, 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Celebrated Hats 


The Dunlap Silk Umbrella 


178-180 Fifth Ave. 567-569% Fifth Ave. 
Bet. 22d & 23d Sts. Windsor Arcade 
181 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








Palmer House 914 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





| Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 
of the World 














The same thoughtful and careful investi- 
gation that is used in making other pur- 
chases will, if applied to typewriters place a 


TYPEWRITER 


in your office everytime. Simply 
because in building the Fox we have 
not been satisfied with anything 
short of absolute perfection. 

The touch of the Fox is 50 to 100 per 
cent. lighter than any other typewriter. 
The speed is 25 to 50 per cent. greater. 


Every good feature that is common to other type- 
writers is found on the Fox and shows improvement. 
May we not prove this statement in your office at our ex- 
pense? 
















We place Fox Typewriters on free trial everywhere. 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 
630 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Branch Offices and Agencies in principal cities. 
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BUY THE GENUINE 


REQUA’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Most Harmless yet Effective Cure for 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Bad Breath or Sour Stomach. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS’. 1O0c. and 25c. 
Large sample box by mail, 10 c. 


REQUA MANUFACTURING CO. 
128 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





SIMMIE’S 
Antony and Hero—Fishing for Fame 
Remembering the Maine 


: j In cleanliness, 
In order, yea, in everything be so precise 
As to consider all your imperfections 
As transgressions. 
Price, $1.00, in one volume. 


F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 





VALUABLE TO EVERY AUTHOR 


If you want to KEEP INFORMED on any 
subject, or desire personal clippings or reviews of 
your writings, DON’T FAIL to subscribe. 

TERMS—100 Clippings, $5.00; 250 Clippings, 
$12.00; 500 Clippings, $22.00; 1000 Clippings, 
$40.00. 

The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 
New York Arthur Cassot, Manager London 


Knickerbocker Building 
No. 2 West 14th Street, New York 





D Instruction by mail in literary 
Oo composition, 
Courses suited to all needs. 


You Revision, criticism, and sale 
é of MSS. 
Write ? Send for circular (C). 


EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
55 West 47th Street, New York City. 








OUR attention is asked to our 

excellent facilities for printing 
all classes of 

Books, Pamphlets, 
School Announcements, etc. 
and we are prepared to do the high- 
est grade of work at prices usually 
charged by others for much inferior 
printing. 
The HnicKerbocker Press 
27 West 23d Street, New York 











Pennsytvania, Bucks Co., George School. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Under management of Society of Friends. 

Attractive country location near Philadelphia. 227 acres of 
campus and farm grounds. ul moral training and 
tion for business and college. 

For illustrated catalogue address 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ph.D., Principal. 





| ask 





ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. Strong teachers. Earnest S. 


pe rim . A-vigorous School life. American ideals. Illustrated pam- 
jet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL sors 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular advantages 
of this school. If you wish to learn of them send for one. 
Address - Rev. Lorin Webster, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 








Rye, New York. 
For particulars address 


Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE 


Rye Seminary, 





Divinity School 
of 


Harvard University 


Cambridge, Mass. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready 


A Sharp Poin 


ing off every minute. Fang | write smoothest and last 
longest. Ask your dealer for DIXON'S PENCILS, or 
mention “ The Critic,’ and send 16 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





can be kept on Dixon’s 
American Graphite 


Pencils without break- 








Breviarium Grimani 


The San Marco Library, Venice,-counts 
as its richest treasure, the celebrated 


Iliuminated Missal 
of the Rarest Beauty 
universally known by the above title. 


This MS. is dered by as the most magnifi- 
cent in existence. It is now being 


Reproduced in Fac-simile 
of the original colors, in a limited edition of 600 copies (100 


reserved for the United States). 
The entire work contains splendidly colored plates and 
monumental publicati 


is the most remarkable an tion ever 
produced. 

For Prospectus (sent free) address 
MARTINUS NIJHOFP 


Sole Agent for the United States and Canada. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Critic Advertiser 








A NEW PORTRAIT OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


POE’S DREAMLAND of REALITY 
By Francis Sullivan 


~ Sto of the finding of ‘‘the dim Lake of Auber’’ 
he ghoul-haunted Woodland of Weir’’ in 


The Metropolitan Magazine 


FOR JUNE 


Sones by Anthony Hope 
Julian Hawthorne 


THE “OUT O’DOORS NUMBER” 


At all Newsdealers A 35-cent Magazine for 15 cents 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
R. H. RUSSELL, PUBLISHER : : 3 WEST 29h STREET, NEW YORK CITY . 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS - 





@ 
Russia 
Her Strength and Her Weakness 


By WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND, Ph.D. 
12mo, with maps. Net $1.60 (by mail, $1.75). 


A brilliant analysis of Russia of to-day from several points of view which have 
not so far received the attention to which they seem entitled. 


JAMES LAWRENCE, CAPTAIN U. S.N. 


Commander of the ‘‘Chesapeake.’? By ALBERT GLEAVES, Lieut. Com. U.S.N. With 
an introduction by ADMIRAL DEWEY. No. 5 American Men of Energy Series. 
12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.35 (by mail, $1.50). ; 





Captain Lawrence stands alone in the annals of our war as the one man who 
won his greatest fame in defeat. In the hope of correcting the almost universal, but 
erroneous, opinion that the Chesapeake was lost by reckless and unwarranted over- 
confidence and bad judgment this work has been written. 





A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States 
1853-1854 


With Remarks on Their Economy. By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, Author of 
‘¢ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in New England.’’ 
2 vols. 8°. With Portrait. Net $6.00. 


Originally published about fifty years ago, the material collected by Mr. Olmsted 
is to-day of great interest as a graphic description of an important section of our 
country and possesses continued value and importance because of the light it throws 
upon the problems connected with slavery. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


BY JAPANESE METHODS. (Jiu-Jitsu). By H. IRVING HANCOCK, author of ‘ Jap- 
anese Physical Training,’’ etc. 


12mo, with 32 full page illustrations, Net $1.25 (by mail, $1.35). 
This volume is based, as are Mr. Hancock’s earlier works (for Men and for 


Women) on the Japanese system Jiu-Jitsu, which has long been acknowledged as 
most wonderful in building up the perfect healthy body. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


New York G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS Londone 
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THE LATEST FICTION 


+ 
The Jessica Letters 
AN EDITOR’S ROMANCE. 1amo, Net $1.10. (By mail $1.25.) 

The correspondence between a young New York editor and a young Southern 
woman. The book is above allalove story. The letters are full of wit and refreshing 
frankness. The situations are delightfully romantic, and the work contains some of 
the prettiest love-making that has appeared for years. 


The Veil of the Temple 


Or, From Dark to Twilight 
By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘‘Is Life Worth Living?’’ etc. 
12mo,. Net $1.20. (By mail, $1.35.) 
A romance of society which recalls in its manner and characterizations “The 
New Republic.” The book is enlivened by discussions of matters of belief and of 
questions of the day, and, as was the case with “ The New Republic,” some of the 


speakers can easily be identified with leaders of thought and * action in English 
society. 























The Island Pharisees 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 12mo. Net $1.10. (By mail $1.25.) 


An enterprising novel, satirizing certain leisurely and complacent classes of 


English upper society. The complicated problems of the time are treated in a light 
and readable style, but with keenness. 


Gi The Angler’s Secret 


‘By CHARLES BRADFORD 


Author of ‘‘ The Wild Fowlers,’’ ‘‘ Determined Angler,’’ etc: 
12mo, Illustrated. Net $1.00. (By mail $1.10.) 





















“A sort of complete angler." —V. Y. Times. 


‘* Both pleasing and practical. Should be in the library of 
every lover of the rod and reel.” —.Spfortsman’s Review. 


““ Belongs to the school of magnetic angling literature.”—Shooting and Fishing. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON 
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JAMES LAWRENCE, CAPTAIN WV. S. N. 


The Commander of the Chesapeake. 

By ALBERT GLEAVES, Lieutenant- Commander, U.S.N. With an Introduction by 
Gerorce [ewey, Admiral of the Navy. No. 5, American Men of Energy Series. 
8°. Fully illustrated, net, $1.35. (By mail, $1.50.) 

It is a curious fact that although the name of Lawrence is more familiar than those 
of the other brilliant sea-fighters of the War of 1812, there is less known of him per- 
sonally than of any of his contemporaries. 

In the hope of throwing some light on the career of this officer, and of correcting 
the almost universal but erroneous opinion that the Chesapeake was lost by reckless 
and unwarranted overconfidence and bad judgment, this work has been written. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


An Exposition and a Criticism. Culture—Religion—Politics. 

By Witt1am Harsutt Dawson, author of “German Socialism and Ferdinand 
Lassalle,” etc. 8°. With Portrait, $1.75. 

A systematic attempt to show how Arnold has influenced his age at many points, 
and how his teaching offers the stimulus and the corrective of which the twentieth 
century, no less than the nineteenth, with its tendencies to haste, thoughtlessness, and 
materialism particularly stands in need. 


A MEDLEVAL PRINCESS 


The True Story of Jacqueline, last independent sovereign of Holland, Zealand, 
and Hainaut, 1401-1436. 

By Rut PutnaM, author of “ William the Silent,” etc. 8°. Illustrated. 

Only a very audacious romancer would dare to make his heroine pass through more 
varied fortunes than those actually experienced by Jacqueline. Orphaned at sixteen, 
no forethought displayed by her father, no efforts of her successive husbands were able 
to defend her paternal heritage against the rapacity of her kinsmen. 

Her contemporary, Jeanne d’Arc, fought against and was finally conquered by the 
same men with whom Jacqueline maintained her futile struggle. The peasant girl has 
received much attention from posterity ; the princess, little ; and this account of her 
and her lost cause should interest those who like to read the footnotes of history. 


CLARENCE HING—MEMOIRS, together with 
THE HELMET OF MAMBRINO 


Published by the King Memorial Committee of the Century Association. 8°. Illus. 

The book contains a reprint of King’s short story, “ The Helmet of Mambrino” 
which first appeared in the Century Magazine in May, 1886. The following chapter is 
a personal memoir of King’s’ Quixotic friend, “Don Horacio,” the late Horace F. 
Cutter of San Francisco. The remainder of the book is made up of personal memoirs 
by John Hay, W. D. Howells, John LaFarge, W. C. Brownell, Edward Cary, and James 
D. Hague, who render their ’ personal tributes, high esteem, and friendly regard, with 
many interesting reminiscences and incidents of their long and intimate acquaintance. 


SEND FOR FULL ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 








New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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PUINAM’S NEW BOOKS 


The Trail of Lewis and Clark 


A Story of the Great Exploration across the Continent, 1804-06 ; with 

a Description of the Old Trail, Based upon Actual Travel over it, 
and of the Changes found a Century Later. 
By OLIN D. WHEELER, Member of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, author of ‘‘ 6000 Miles through Wonderland,” etc. 2 vols. 
8°. With colored frontispieces, and about 200 illustrations, includ- 
ing Maps and Diagrams. Vet, $6.00. (Carriage, 50 cents.) 

While the great epic story of this exploration is given, the work contains also a 
description of the Trail at the present time, and thus are presented, both by pen and 
by picture, the strong contrasts between the territory as seen by the intrepid explorers 
and the scenes which meet the eye of the traveller of to-day. 


The Mystic Mid-Region 


The Deserts of the Southwest. By ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 
8°. With 54 full-page illustrations, zet, $2.00. (By mail, $2.15.) 
Mr. Burdick brings to the public both a general knowledge of the deserts of the 
Southwest and a particular acquaintance by means of pen and camera with many of the 
most unique features and interesting localities in California and adjacent desert re- 
gions. “The Mystic Mid-Region” is a faithful chronicle of both the desert’s pleas- 
ures and its terrors, its dangers and its delights, its mysteries and its revelations. 


The Heart of the Orient 


Saunterings through Georgia, Armenia, Persia, Turkomania, and Turk- 
estan, to the Vale of Paradise. 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER, author of “The 
Great Siberian Railway,” “Islands of the Southern Seas,” etc. 
8°. With 52 full-page illustrations. 


Pages and pictures descriptive of the heart of the Orient, from high life at the 
Persian Court to low life in the tents of Kerghiz. 


A Norwegian Ramble 


Among the Fjelds, Fjords, Mountains, and Glaciers. 
By ONE OF THE RAMBLERS. 16°. Illustrated. Net, $1.20. 


Not an account of a “personally conducted” party of summer tourists, nor the 
_tecord of “ globe-trotters ” along the beaten paths in the Land of the Midnight Sun, but 
of rambles through portions of Norway but little known to the American traveller. 
SEND FOR FULL ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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Memories of Jane Published under the auspices of The Woman’s Press Club of 


Cunningham Croly New York City. Octavo, with Portraits, net, $1.50. (By 
« Jenny June mail, $1.65.) 


On the 6th of January, 1902, Sorosis and the Woman’s 
Press Club of New York City called a joint memorial meeting, and a month later the 
Woman’s Press Club formally authorized the preparation of a memorial volume to its 
founder, and continuous president up to the date of her death,—the late Jane Cun- 
ningham Croly, more widely and affectionately known as ‘‘ Jenny June.”’ 

Mrs. Croly has been known as the mother of woman’s clubs. According to one of 
the contributors, the first woman’s club was organized in March, 1868, and was the 
outcome of feminine protest because women were barred from the reception and banquet 
tendered to Charles Dickens by the Press Club of New York City. Among those who 
applied for tickets was Mrs. Croly, then an active, recognized force in journalism. 
Forty years ago, it required courage for a woman to step aside from the rank of con- 
servatism and organize a woman’s club. It was regarded as a side issue of woman’s 
rights, a movement then in grave disrepute. Under Mrs. Croly’s capable and vigorous 
direction, the club prospered and similar organizations sprang up throughout the 
country until to-day the woman’s club is a force which has to be reckoned with in 
social, municipal, and even national affairs. Mrs. Croly was not spoiled by her suc- 
cess, and remained to the last one of the most gentle and unostentatious among women. 
The present volume contains a biographical sketch by her brother, the Rev. John 
Cunningham, and memories from the sympathetic pens of certain women who knew 


‘Jenny June’’ and appreciated her lofty character and the lasting value of her life- 
work, 
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* The Trail of A Story of the Great Exploration across the Continent, 1804- 
\ Lewis and Clark 1806; with a Description of the Old Trail, Based upon Actual & 
Travel over it, and of the Changes Found a Century Later. & 
x By OLin D. WHEELER, member of the Minnesota Historical Society, author of ‘‘ 6000 Q 
) Miles through Wonderland,’ etc. Two vols. 8°. With colored frontispieces, and 
¥ about 200 illustrations, including Maps and Diagrams. y 
Mr. Wheeler’s new work appears at a very opportune time, for in connection with y 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and the centennial celebration of the 9 
explorations of Lewis and Clark, to be held at Portland, Oregon, next year, new interest © 
has been aroused in that ever-interesting section of our country, the Great Northwest. 
Mr. Wheeler’s work is not just a book of extracts from the journals of Lewis and & 
Clark, with comments, nor a mere retelling of their wonderful story. Mr. Wheeler has e 
a story of his own to tell. He has travelled thousands of miles over the route covered 
by Lewis and Clark, followed the same Indian trails, visited the same spots, climbed the y 
same mountains, and sojourned among the same Indian tribes. He writes from the Q 
standpoint of actual knowledge of the old trail and the country through which it passes, 
and he connects the past and the present by introducing brief extracts from Lewis and R 
Clark and other historical and narrative writers, and by reproducing the old drawings " 
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Putnam’s Notes on New Books 


as well as with modern photographs. Thus there is gathered together in these two 
volumes much valuable history, narrative, and incident of the past century which has 
hitherto been unknown and inaccessible to the present generation, and which is as inter- 
esting as a novel. 


: No other work emphasizes the importance of the Louisiana Purchase as fully as 
) does this record of journeys made a century apart. 


The contents of the two volumes are as follows: 


Volume I.—The Louisiana Purchase—Blazing the Way—Organization and Per- 
sonnel of the Expedition—Wood River to Fort Mandan—The Winter at Fort Mandan, 
1804-1805—Fort Mandan to Maria’s River—Maria’s River to Three Forks of the 
Missouri, 


Volume II.—Three Forks of the Missouri to the Headwaters of the Columbia— 
Crossing the Mountains—Down the Columbia—The Winter at Fort Clatsop (1805-1806) 
—Homeward Bound—Route of Captain Lewis to the Mouth of the Yellowstone—Route ’ 
of Captain Clark to the Mouth of the Yellowstone—The Return to St. Louis. 


The Jessica Letters. An Editor’s Romance. 12°. Net, $1.10. (By mail, $1.20.) 


The Fessica Letters are first and foremost a delightful 
romance. In the hero and heroine are strongly contrasted the typical temperaments of 
Northerner and Southerner. Philip Tower, a New York editor and a professional 
critic, is cool, self-restrained, and conventional; Jessica, the daughter of a Methodist 
minister in Georgia, is impulsive, imaginative, clever, and verily bewitching: and there 
is a refreshing piquancy in the correspondence between them. 

In addition to the personal element, these letters contain vigorous and animated 
discussions on literary, social, and religious topics of the present day. Jessica most 
emphatically disagrees with Philip on many subjects, but in her own unique way she 
holds her own against her opponent in this tournament of ideas and opinions. 

In this romance, as in real life, the course of true love does not run smoothly, but 


in the end the obstacles are overcome, and, doubtlessly, the lovers ‘‘ live happily ever 
after.’’ 


5 The Veil of the By W. H. Mattock, author of ‘‘ The New Republic,’’ etc. 
\ Temple. 12°. Net, $1.20. 


This book is written something in the manner of ‘* The 
New Republic,’’ but with a more serious aim. It is in the form of a Romance of 
Society, but includes a discussion, by characters belonging to the fashionable, political, 
and intellectual world, of the various beliefs as to life which it is possible or impossible 
to hold, in the facts of scientific knowledge, and of the effects produced on life by 
modern changes in our conception of it. The concluding portion deals with the possi- 
bility of reconciling some reasonable religious belief with the indubitable discoveries of 
Science. The characters introduced comprise cabinet ministers, clergymen, idealists, 
scientific men, disciples of Comte, members of the Jockey Club, and various ladies be- 
longing to the London World. 
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BOOKS FOR TOURISTS 


Bound in {out shades. of leather-Royal Red, Yale 
Blue, Bottlé Green, Seal Black. Stamped in Gold. 





My Ocean Trip Places Visited 
My Journal My Trip Abroad 


These little books are one of the handiest ways of 
keeping'a diary of one’s summer trip or vacation. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS | 


Stationery Department 


27 AND 29 WEsT 23D STREET :: :: :: New York 
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RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, N.Y.\-~ 


For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills. where the altitude 

is high. the air cool and bracing and the outdoor life delightful. For those 

suffering from gout, rheumatism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths 

and springs are among the most efficacious in the world. A beautifully 
illustrated book of 128 pages describing this and other resorts along. the Lackawanna 
Railroad and containing a fascinating love story entitled ‘A Chance Courtship,” sent for 
10 cents in stamps. The accompanying picture is only-one of the many beautiful illustra- 
tions. It is a book you will enjoy having. Write for it to-day to 


T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 
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SPENCERIAN | |\d. P. Morgan &Co, If 
“Beclanc os STEEL PENS Wall Street, cor. Broad, New York || 


DREXEL & CO. 
Cor. of Sth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


Si Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 
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DOMEST. If and FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest al- 


; lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Com- 
Select a pen for your writiag ini 


mercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular 
a@ sample card of special numbers for corre- Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of - 
spondence. 12 pens for 6c. in postage stamps the world. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. Attorneys and Agents of s 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 


No. 22 Old Broad $§t., London : 














The “Old 
Colonial 
Clock” 





, 2 4 ‘a } ¥ 
An exact reproduction of the | is =) 
Act of Parliament Clock as ie, bl ae ait SE a + anc sie ¥ 
manufactured by the Wil- sd re — c 
lards of Boston between 1800 a N 
and 1820. Rich and digni- | i 
fied in design and of sub- : } i 
stantial workmanship, this : : : ; 3 
clock is a unique creation of 
the cabinet- and clock- 
maker’s art. 

Case is made of old San 
Domingo mahogany, hand- 
somely finished, showing 
dark rich grain of wood. 
Movement is absolutely the 
best of eight-day - weight 
style, thus assuring an accu- 
rate and excellent time-piece. 
Hereafter this clock will be 
sold direct by us for $40.00. 
Write for booklet showing 
16 Den Clocks. 
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WILLARD CLOCK COMPANY 
11 S. Hamilton Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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